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Letter LO C enor . 


Dear 


Campus days for you are almost 
over. You have your teaching position 
for next year. What thoughts go 
through your head as you wander 
about the campus these spring days? 
Do you call up memories associated 
with almost every spot? Do you look 
back to Annakin’s friendly booming 
voice in the sociology class of your 
first year? Or to big loe Schick's en- 
gaging chuckle in Chaucer? Or to 
the tempestuous, brief betrothal of 
your second October here? Or do you 
smile indulgently at the memory of 
your nearly successful campaign to 
be soph-prexy and the friends you 
made in defeat? You told me some 
weeks ago that State is friendly and 
that your life has been good here. | 
believe it has. | know the friends you 
have made and a little of what you 
do and how you think. How you feel 
about your college no one but you 
can ever really know. 

Getting away from the light-hearted 
life of the campus and into the push- 
ing and pulling of the too-earnest 
world of making a living is not all 
disillusionment—as you have 
been told. Indeed what it is will de- 
pend to a very real extent on what 
you are. Those around you will be 
people like you, grown a little older 
with a few more roots and branches, 
a few more prejudices, affections, and 
insecurities. In general you will find 
no better men and women anywhere 
than among your fellow teachers. 
They have lived with youth and have 
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found and kept the civilizing ideals 
that our country must have if it is to 
provide a fit home for us and a good 
example for the world. 

That outside world, you will find, 
lakes itself more seriously than your 
college world does. I think it takes 
itself too seriously. It doesn’t laugh 
enough or sing enough. But that’s 
beside the point. Find out what it 
means, Bill. Find out for yourself. 
Your college courses will help, but 
you need to peer carefully into the 
meanings of things, the forces, the 
trends, the human drives and satis- 
factions. In a sense you are off to a 
War as real as the one in Korea to 
which so many of your friends have 
gone. You will fight enemies that 
sneak and run and attack in the dark. 
enemies that have never fought fair, 
enemies that maim the mind and pul 
out its lights, enemies that make life 
poor and grey when it could be rich 
and colorful. You will fight the lot 
of them: ignorance, prejudice, intoler- 
ance, low standards, false values, 
shallowness, mass-mindedness, injus- 
tice, the “Biq Lie” of politicians and 
the little lies of pseudo-science. 

Many a time you will have “to 
stab your spirit wide-awake” to keep 
prejudice and_ intolerance from slip- 
ping up on you. You must recognize 
the Lie if you are to challenge it and 
post warnings for your students. You 
must run deep if you do not want 
them to run shallow. If you wanl 
them to learn justice and to love it, 


ation. 


Indiana State Teachers College 
Spring, 1952 


you must know all of its many facets 
and keep them shining in practice 
day by day. If you want your charges 
to dare to be different and individual 
you must teach them what the Chris- 
tians long ago and with great diffi- 
culty taught Western Civilization— 
respect for man, each man regardless 
of birth or environment, creed or 
opinion. You must teach them this as 
you teach most things worth knowing 
—by example even more than by 
precept. 

| know you well enough, Bill, to 
know that you will not be content 
to teach your students only facts from 
books. One string of a violin is not 
enough for you. You will recognize 
soon enough that they are whole 
people, wonderfully fearfully 
made, as you are and you will want 
to build a hundred, a thousand, ten 


thousand straight-thinking. konwl- 
edge-loving, perceptive and purpose- 
ful people who someday will say 
“Bill taught me to do it this way or 
“IT learned from Bill to appreciate 
such things—" 

What more can you want? Noth- 
ing—nothing at all is worth half so 
much in life as this. It is multiplying 
yourself. It is lighting many lights 
against whatever darkness may come. 

It will please me if you come in to 
see me again before you go. Maybe 
we can have coffee together. I'd like 
you to get the habit of dropping in 
whenever you come back. 


Your friend and mentor, 
Joun E. Grinnece 
Dean of Instruction 
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6. vamison 


Chairman, Department of Education 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


Indiana State Teachers College, as 
its name implies, is now, and has 
been since its doors first opened in 
1870, primarily concerned with pre- 
paring teachers for the State of Indi- 
ana. All departments in it are recog- 
nized as being eqally importent in 
the total program of teacher ".repara- 
tion. It has been the philosophy of 
the administration, accepted in a 
large measure by the faculty, that a 
field of professional preparation 
which is the business of the entire 
college cannot be neatly cut up into 
sections to be handled respectively by 
liberal arts faculties and technical 
experts without much reference to 
each other. 

Since this is a viewpoint of most 
colleges of similar nature, it will per- 
haps be of general interest to know 
how Indiana State Teachers College 
has moved in the direction of greater 
unity of purpose and greater coopera- 
tion between departments and also 
what place the Education Department 
assumes in the total picture today. 

An account of the movement to- 
ward greater coordination must begin 
with a period several years ago when 
the emphasis was upon the “pro- 
fessionalization of subject matter.” 
Since most students were prospective 
teachers, instructors were urged to 
pause in the presentation or discus- 
sion of their specialities to point out 
how the topic being considered might 
be handled with school children. The 
strength of this procedure—if it had 
really been carried out—lay in making 
clear to college students the relation- 
ship between what they were doing 
in college and what they would be 
called upon to do later in active ser- 
vice as teachers. The basic weakness 
of this method was that it disregarded 
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the children’s needs and the problem 
approach. 

At this time the Education Depart- 
ment was concerned with teaching 
the professional courses, which fell 
into three core areas: (1) the child, 
his nature and needs; (2) the nature 
and direction of learning; and (3)the 
school and its place and function in 
society. Numerous courses, some re- 
quired, some elective, made up the 
offerings of the department, each 
course being justified as having some- 
thing to do with development of un- 
derstanding in one or more of the 
above mentioned areas. The Labora- 
tory School (or Training School, as 
it was then called) was a division of 
the Education Department. Likewise 
the administration of the student 
teaching was a function of the de- 
partment. 

In 1935 a new step was taken to 
further the working together of the 
entire faculty on the problem of teach- 
er education. The Laboratory School 
was taken out of the Department of 
Education and given the name Divi- 
sion of teaching. This was done in 
the belief that this would facilitate 
the relating of laboratory teaching 
experiences to all departments rather 
than to the Education Department 
alone. The Division of Teaching was 
charged with the responsibility of 
administering the student teaching 
program under the leadership of an 
administrator who bore the two titles 
Director of the Division of Teaching 
and Principal of the 
School. Two assistant directors were 


Laboratory 


appointed. One was a specialist in 
elementary education, the other a 
specialist in the field of secondary 
education. 


While the Director was charged 


with the administration of the entire 
division, the two assistants were dele- 
gated the specilic responsibilities of 
supervising the student teachers and 
coordinating the laboratory phases of 
the training program with other de- 
partments of the college—both sub. 
ject matter and education depart. 
ments. This step was taken in the 
belief that a better integrated plan of 
teacher education could be carried 
out through such a reorganization 
and in the belief that each academic 
department in the college should be 
just as much concerned as the Edu- 
cation Department with the student 
teaching experiences of their majors, 
The staff of the various subject mat- 
ter areas in the Laboratory School be. 
came members of that subject matter 
department of the College. Though 
the elementary school staff remained 
as a separate staff under the Director 
of the Division of Teaching, those 
teachers worked closely with the Ed- 
ucation Department staff. 

With the new organization, sub- 
ject matter people in the college were 
asked to carry some teaching assign- 
ments in the campus laboratory 
school, or to supervise student teach- 
ing. The subject matter teachers in 
the campus school were in many Cases 


asked to teach the special methods © 


courses in the various departments. 
Thus the college students would re- 
ceive the most competent 
available and the professors would 
be kept in touch with educational 


service 


realities. 

At the time this change in organi- 
zation was made, the Dean of Instruc- 
tion in a talk to the entire college 
faculty said: “In our efforts to bring 
the subject matter departments into 
close relationship with the work of 
student teaching, we want it under- 
stood that we fully appreciate the 
contribution made to this phase of 
work by the Department of Educa- 
tion and especially by the supervisors 
of student teaching. We hold, how- 
ever, that it is time that the contri- 
butions made by _ the professional 
departments should become a part of 
the thinking of the subject matter 
departments in a teacher education 
program. 
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This plan of operation had its short- 
comings, which space here will not 
permit enumerating, but the words of 
the Dean after three years under the 
new program express fairly accurately 
the success of this venture. He said: 
“There is some evidence that the pro- 
gram is serving its purpose. The 
mechanics are running with a reason- 
able degree of smoothness. Students 
who assisted in making the first social 
survey of the Laboratory School Dis- 
trict in conjunction with the college 
sourse in Community Civics have 
commented on the importance of the 
teachers knowing his community. 
Students have consistenly expressed 
respect for teachers with fine subject 
backgrounds. Adjustments in student 
teaching are being made more easily, 
as is evidenced by the fact that less 
definite lesson plans are necessary. 
Best of all, the students seem to un- 
derstand and appreciate the viewpoint 
and practices of the modern school, a 
fact revealed by their ability to ana- 
lyze and evaluate teaching on the 
hasis of educational principles. From 
the point of view of the faculty, the 
most significant results are the closely 
knit organization of the staff and the 
mutual interest in preparation of sub- 
ject matter majors for student teach- 
ing. 

While steady effort was made as 
the years went by to improve the 
professional program of teacher prep- 
aration, it was not until 1947 that 
a third major step was taken, namely, 
the bringing of a coordinator of pro- 
fessional education to the college. The 
administration of the college had 
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come to realize that greater organic 
unity was needed. That unity had not 
come. It would come about, perhaps, 
if curricular revision were carried out 
by both subject specialists and edu- 
cationists working and planning con- 
tinuously side by side and as equals. 

The coordinator of professional ed- 
ucation served as the leader to ac- 
complish these very things. For three 
years the coordinator worked with 
the staff on these problems. In one of 
the progress reports the present Dean 
of Instruction appraised the efforts 
of the coordinator and the committees 
as follows: “It was particularly grati- 
fying, therefore, to observe the en- 
thusiasm with which a large number 
of faculty members of Indiana State 
Teachers College plunged into an 
exhaustive survey of all aspects of 
teacher training at the college. Com- 
and sub-committees 
formed under the direction of the 


mittees were 
coordinator. Not only were all pres- 
ent principles and practices of the 
college surveyed, but also concrete 
proposals for desirable changes were 
made. A genuine devotion to progress 
spurred on the committees. Though 
all who aided in the surveys and the 
planning realized that huge difficul- 
ties lay in the way of effecting the 
many recommended changes, they 
were prepared to work steadily and 
faithfully to bring about the changes.” 

Much has been done to secure 
greater unity in the all-college prepa- 
ration of teachers, but we recognize 
the fact that there is still much yet 
to be accomplished. 

We need to improve our program 


Science 


Head, Department of Social Studies 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


The present status of social studies 
reminds me of an ancient people who 
went east into the land of Shinar 
and attempted to reach into Heaven 
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by constructing a skyscraper. Instead 
of using stone they used brick. In- 
stead of using lime and sand for mor- 
tar, they used slime. It seems that 


further, not only in the Education 
Department, but in the College as a 
whole. What those steps will be must 
be planned cooperatively, of course, 
but to the writer it would seem that 
the following tasks present them- 
selves for the immediate years ahead: 

1. Reviewing our philosophy of ed- 
ucation and reformulating it to make 
it consistent with present day life. 

2. Determining the objectives of 
teacher education in terms of this 
philosophy. 

>. Establishing the most effective 
organization within the College for 
purposes of teacher education. This 
may or may not affect and change 
the present position of the education 
department in the total program. 

4. Providing for the selection of 
more appropriate candidates for the 
teacher education program. 

5. Making a careful survey and 
evaluation of the present full-time stu- 
dent teaching program. 

6. Developing a more functional 
curriculum in teacher education. This 
program will include more experi- 
ence with children, a broad interpre- 
tation of the school in the social or- 
der, and an emphasis on the impor- 
tance of the teacher's relationship 
with pupils, parents, colleagues, sup- 
ervisors, administrators, community 
organizations, and so on. 

7. Finally, if we are to go forward, 
we must set up the machinery which 
will provide continuous appraisal of 
the program for teacher preparation 
at Indiana State. 


Jehovah consummated what he in- 
tended when he said, “come. let us 
£0 down, and there confound their 
language that they may not under- 
stand one another's speech ... Lhere- 
fore was the name of it called Babel: 
because Jehovah did there confound 
the language of all the earth.” 


Recently the writer attempted to 
get together some ideas on what is 
important about the content of social 
studies, and the best means to make 
social studies teaching accomplish 
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what it is supposed to accomplish. 
The ideas gleaned from a variety and 
number of sources were made into a 
long list of proposals, which have pro- 
vided the inspiration for this article. 


In their contributions the writers 
and speakers on social science, have 
provided the general public and the 
teachers of social science with a great 
mass of proposals on what to do and 
how to do it. The choice of alterna- 
tives is countless, but each contribu- 
tor is a protagonist who sees his own 
proposal as the one contribution to 
the science. The choices include: 
fusion, integration, meaningful ex- 
periences, participation, practice of 
democracy in the classroom, problem 
method, functional approach, histori- 
cal approach, use of community re- 
sources, correlation with citizenship 
projects, aids, library 
method, experimental procedure, pro- 
fessionalization of subject matter, 
teach pupils instead of subject matter, 
psychological approach, cause and 
effect relationships, frontier thinker 
approach, participation: in social pro- 
cesses, and others. Social science more 
than other fields is surfeited with pro- 
posals. 


audio-visual 


Running through this maze of ideas 
is the expressed or implied assump- 
tion that the method of teaching is 
of greater significance than what is 
taught and that one can hardly be 
good in both content and method. In 
fact, the assumption is often made 
that to be a well informed scholar in 
social science disqualifies one for 
teaching social science. This hardly 
seems logical. It does not follow that 
one is required to know only a little 
in order to teach well. 


In the nineteenth century, scientists 
who had been impressed by the theory 
of evolution, discovered the law of 
intelligence as the means to the 
mastery of nature. They observed 
that through intelligent application 
of the laws of nature, plants, animals, 
and human beings could be modified. 
reformed, and controlled. The social 
scientists, led by such men as Lester 
Ward, also saw that human arrange- 
ments need not be subject merely to 
the unintelligent. impersonal, and un- 
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directed brute force of nature. They 
began to use intelligence in dealing 
with nature. As a result the main 
contribution of the century is the 
Likewise, the 
greatest contribution of social science 
is the development of a philosophy, 
a technique, and a willingness to do 
for human arrangements what the 
scientists are doing in the field of 


mastery of nature. 


nature. In the field of human associ- 
ations, the social scientist is leading 
the way in developing social organi- 
zation that befits the “son of man’. 
Man and his society like seed corn 
and hogs, can be improved. 

But the social scientist is having 
his troubles just as the scientist of 
the nineteenth century had his trou- 
bles with evolution. The forces of 
ignorance, privilege, and dim-vision 
often misunderstand, and misinterpret 
the purposes of the social scientist. 
The social scientist takes his profes- 
sion seriously, and attempts to im- 
prove man, his society, and his associ- 
ations. The status quo, however, looks 
sweet and pleasant to individuals 
who are inconvenienced by social 


progress. 


While a professional scientist is 
supposed to lead and guide, every 
Tom, Dick, and Harry who has a 
privileged interest would choose to 
suide and direct the social scientist 
and feel entirely competent to do so. 
They would (1) make the curriculum 
in social science, (2) select the texts 
and teaching materials, (3) purge the 
libraries, (4) select persons to teach 
social science, even those who are 
not social scientists, (35) and raise an 
eyebrow if the social scientist should 
discover or disseminate an improved 
line of ideas for society, comparable 
to the development of hybrid seed 
corn or improved hogs. While the 
scientist has accepted the idea of 
conscious and planned progress in 
the field of nature, the social scientist 
is now in the throes of doing for so- 
ciety what natural scientists do by 
natural law. In an age of hope and 
confusion as well as in ancient 
Shinar, there are those who know 
how to throw bricks and smear slime. 

The scope and content of the vast 


field provide a challenge to the teach. 
er of social science. Part of this chal. 
lenge is concerned with ideologies. 
traditions, inertia, and with the gen- 
eral supposition that one citizen s 
opinion is as good as another's on 


matters of social relationships. 


The word social itself often has a 
connotation that is erroneous. To 
many it connotes socialism. To others 
ii means radicalism. To others it is 
suspect, with no valid reasons given. 

The social scientist is concerned 
with human_ relationships, groups, 
institutions, forces, associations. pro- 
cesses, and organization. He should 
consider that he is better qualified to 
teach and advise on the merits and 
defects of these phases of civilization 
than are most other people. It is rea. 
sonable to expect social scientists to 
prescribe for the ills incident to so- 
ciety. But when he does prescribe. 
and the prescription requires changes 
in the status quo of human arrange- 
ments, some one may feel hurt by 
such a rearrangement. Progress is 
painful. Social invention may make 
current ideas about social arrange- 
ments as obselete as the oxcart. But 
the maker of oxcarts may oppose the 


innovation of improved transporta- 


tion, because, by tradition, he makes 
oxcarts. So may the one with a privi- 
ledged position in an obsolete or back- 
ward social institution believe the so- 
cial innovator to be a radical, an agi- 
lator, a red, a dangerous person, All 


of this the teacher of social science | 


must face if he is to be constructively 
beneficial. If he knows his social 
science, which includes tact and wis- 


dom, he may he heard to the end. 
Slogans and ideologies stalk the 
path of the social scientist. Such 
liberty, rights, 
equality, democracy, individualism, 


words as freedom, 


free enterprise, privilege, taxes, na- 
tionalism, capitalism, socialism, gov- 
ernment function, demand and sup- 
ply, cause and effect, radicalism, and 


subversive provide a challenge, and 
olten an unpleasantness. Because of 
good intentions in general and a 
strong zeal for the good of the coun- 


iry, many well meaning and good 
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persons give narrow meanings to these 
words, and often fallacious ones. 
Let us illustrate. Taxes may be 
criticized on grounds that (1) they 
destroy initiative, (2) destroy wealth, 
(3) take away freedom, or (4) resuli 
in bureaucracy. scientist 
may truthfully rejoin: (1) With a 
given schedule of tax brackets with 
no bracket bearing a 100 per cent tax 
rate, the more tax a person pays, the 
more he has left after the tax is paid. 
That should not hurt one’s initiative. 
(2) Taxes are based on income and 
wealth, and these provide the cause 
or base of taxes, not the result; that 
is, except as taxes are used to create 
wealth such as improved agricultural 
processes, school buildings, and pow- 
er dams, the amount of the tax is 
determined by income or wealth. (3) 
Taxes used for education, traffic con- 
trol. containment of communism, and 
greater employment may increase the 
freedom of most folks and may create 
rather than destroy. (4) Bureaucracy 
is but an improved method for ad- 
ministration, such as any large and 
efficient business or 
uses; a small farmer or a wageworker 


government 


does not need to organize his affairs 
into bureaus or divisions. Neither 
should he object to necessary organi- 
zation in large enterprises, (5) In this 
age of high taxes there has been such 
a great outpouring of wealth as the 
world has never seen, and the ma- 
terial wellbeing of people is on a 
higher level than has ever been 
known. 

What are the purpose and function 
of a college department of social 
studies? At Indiana State this ques- 
tion might be answered as follows: 

1. To keep abreast of the findings 
of research scholars and ideas of 
frontier thinkers in the field. and to 
bring such knowledge from the upper 
levels down to the lower levels of 
education, and disseminate the useful 
findings through our teaching. We 
try to tell the truth, even new truth. 

2. Examine the various institutions 
and arrangements so as to understand 
their origins, workings, merits, and 
defects, and advise on their improve- 
ment and modification. 

3. Examine the experiences of the 
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past generations of peoples in their 
human arrangements, to see if their 
experiences may be helpful in dealing 
with our problems of living together. 

4. We assume that a people that 
are well informed and advised on 
social arrangements can and will per- 
lorm their duties as citizens, and that 
in such participation, as citizens, they 
will develop and enjoy satisfactions 
that can come only from intelligent 
and enthusiastic participation 
group life. 

At Indiana State it is planned that 
all college students take Contempor- 
ary Civilization during the first two 
vears. There are three courses in it. 

Their sequence is intended to cover 
a wide scope of knowledge in the field 
of human arrangements; it comple- 
ments the general education in social 
science that is prescribed by law for 
elementary and high schools, and is 
taken before coming to college. 

We assume that the elements of 
contemporary civilization have roots 
in the past. Civilization is new, com- 
plex, and changing. The problems 
that were faced by John Hancock, 
and Alexander 


Hamilton were like our problems in 


Thomas Jefferson, 


a sense, but were very minor as com- | 


pared to those we now face. Civiliza- 
tion now is much more baffling to the 
individual. Our education in social 
science, while leaning on the experi- 
ences of past ages include knowledge 
and techniques that our forefathers 
never dreamt of. We may assume 
that our forefathers attempted to be 
masters of their contemporary civili- 
zation too. 

The knowledge needed in contemp- 
orary civilization is very broad and 
deep. In these three courses we have 
had to select teaching material; we 
have selected mainly social science 
data for the courses. We have not 
attempted to include much art,, sci- 
ence, foreign language, or other fields. 
We have included a body of .knowl- 
edge large enough that we seem to 
have inhibited any serious objection 
that the students do not have enough 
to do to master it. We want them to 
he aware of human experiences in 
living together: this is a very inclu- 
sive wish. 


There are various approaches that 
might have been made in selecting 
and organizing the material for the 
three courses. We were guided large- 
ly by these three factors in the plan 
we have followed: 

(1) 
for all the college students: (2) avail- 
ability of instructors with a broad 
enough knowledge and a_ pride in 
broad knowledge, rather than in a 
narrow specialized field; (3) trans- 
ferring of credit in the three courses 


available teaching materials 


to other educational institutions, and 
to the licensing division. 

Guided by such factors as these 
just stated, and these two, (1) con- 
lemporary civilization has its roots 
in the past, and (2) the fact that 
contemporary civilization is required 
of all college students. We _ have 
three courses covering respectively: 
(1) Sociological aspects of groups 
and processes of association, and the 
relation of the individual to groups. 
We call this sociology. (2) Econ- 
omic forces and institutions, the na- 
ture of them, the ways they operate, 
the social importance of them, and 
the impact that business life and 
organizations make on our civiliza- 
tion. We call this course economics: 
(3) Political and governmental as- 
pects of our civilization, and the 
problems of government as related 
to the economic and social forces of 
our times. We call this government or 
political science. 

In addition to the three courses in 
contemporary civilization, our stu- 
dents who plan to teach, finish addi- 
tional curricular requirements as pre- 
scribed by the State Board of Educa- 
tion; they may elect additional courses 
in social science. A censiderable num- 
ber of students, who do not plan to 
teach, concentrate more in given 
fields, such as history, or economics, 
or government, or sociology. 

The attempt is made to instruct 
the major students in the perspective 
of history, in the experiences and 
heritage of human kind, the types of 
culture, the stages of civilization, the 
elements of a rich civilization, and 
how civilization can be improved. In 
all this, the person and his individu- 
ality are placed in the center of 
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things. Group life largely makes the 
individual what he is . 
Our goal is to develop in students 


their potentialities of individuality, 
including their ability to become so- 
cial, civic minded persons. Our be- 


The function the Commerce Department 
Indiana Teachers College 


Paul f. {Mluse 


Chairman, Department of Commerce 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute, I ndiana 


This article is the result of coopera- 
tive effort on the part of staff members 
and pupils in the Commerce Depart- 
ment at Indiana State Teachers 


College. 


The Commerce Department at Ind- 
iana State Teachers College, in co- 
operation with other departments on 
the campus, attempts to provide stu- 
dents with learning experiences that 
are conducive to the maximum de- 
velopment of the individual and of 
society. To this end, the department 
attempts to help students to discover 
individual interests and capacities; 
lo develop the ability to think intelli- 
gently; to develop worthy attitudes, 
habits, and appreciations; and to un- 
derstand crucial problems of human 
relationships. Educational experiences 
which afford guidance and range for 
individual development and which 
use democratic processes in all areas 
of the work of the department are 
used to enable students to learn to 
think intelligently, to tolerate differ- 
ences of opinion, to accept and abide 
by majority decisions, and to work 
coopeyatively for the good of the 
group. 

The specific contribution of the 
Commerce Department to the devel- 
opment of Indiana State Teachers 
College students is in the nature of 
vocational efficiency on the job and 
economic intelligence in the solution 
of consumer-business problems of in- 
dividual and social life. 
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The Commerce Department at Ind- 
iana State Teachers College attempts 
to function in such a way as to meet 
the needs of three groups of students: 
(1) prospective and current teachers 
of business subjects in the secondary 
school, (2) prospective and current 
office and clerical workers in com- 
merce and industry, and (3) college 
students with special interests in areas 
other than commerce who, neverthe- 
less, desire to know how to perform 
the imperative business activities in 
everyday living. 

To meet the needs of the first 
group, prospective and current teach- 
ers of business subjects in the second- 
ary school, the Commerce Depart- 
ment provides offerings at the under- 
graduate level in three comprehensive 
areas, one special area, and four re- 
stricted areas. At the graduate level 
a master teacher program provides a 
fifth year of college work that meets 
all State requirements for first-grade 
and life certificates. 

The comprehensive, special, and re- 
stricted areas follow the certification 
patterns as prescribed in the State 
of Indiana. The three comprehensive 
areas are: (1) Business Education 
with Shorthand, (2) Business Edu- 
cation without Shorthand, and (3) 
Distributive Education. The compre- 
hensive Business Education 
with Shorthand, certifies the teacher 
to teach shorthand, typewriting, book- 
keeping, and basic business. The 
comprehensive area, Business Educa- 


area, 


lief is that living together requires 
knowledge of our group life, and a 
desire to be socially minded. 


tion without Shorthand, certifies the 
teacher to teach typewriting, book. 
keeping, and basic business. The 
comprehensive area in Distributive 
Education certifies the teacher to 
teach salesmanship and allied sales 
subjects in either a reimbursable or 
non-reimbursable distributive educa- 
tion program. Each comprehensive 
area requires the completion of 64 
quarter hours of specified subjects 
in the area of commerce. Each gradu- 
ate of a comprehensive area in busi- 
ness education is required to complete 
another comprehensive or restricted 


area in some other subject matter | 


field. This additional certification in 
a second area is a great aid in place- 
ment. 

A graduate of the special area in 
commerce is required to complete the 
comprehensive area, Business Educa- 
tion with Shorthand, plus 36 addi- 
tional hours in commerce and related 
subjects. The graduates of this area 


are certified to teach any business | 


subject in the secondary school. They 
generally seek and secure teaching 


positions in large school 


systems 


where they teach only business sub- 


jects. 


For the person whose major teach- 


ing field is other than commerce, 
the Commerce Department provides 


four restricted areas: (1) Bookkeep- 


ing and Typing, (2) Shorthand and — 


Typing, (3) Basic Business, and 
(4) Retail Selling. Each restricted 
area requires the completion of 36 
quarter hours of work in the restricted 


area. The required hours in each re- 


stricted area include methods but not 
practice teaching. 

Graduate work is provided strictly 
for the purpose of improving the 
business teacher's ability to teach. 
Eight quarter hours are required in 
educational research and educational 


psychology and twelve quarter hours | 
are required in commerce from the — 


curriculum building, 
organization, 


offerings in 
guidance, evaluation, 
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administration, supervision, and im- 
provement of instruction. Twenty- 
eight additional quarter hours are re- 
quired to be elected from other com- 


merce Or allied subjects. These elect- 
ed subjects are determined coopera- 
tively by the student and his advisor 
in terms of the student's individual 
needs. 

Three major curricula and two 
minor curricula meet the needs of 
prospective and current office and 
clerical workers in commerce and in- 
dustry. For those interested in secre- 
tarial work, there are two-and four- 
year Secretarial Science Curricula. 
For those interested in business ad- 
ministration, there are two four-year 
curricula, one in Accounting and the 
other in Merchandising. 


Each of these four-year curricula 
require 100 quarter hours in commerce 
and 52 quarter hours in general edu- 
cation. The remainder of the hours 
required for graduation are electives. 
Graduates of these curricula move 
directly into executive and semi- 
executive positions in commerce and 
industry. The young women gradu- 
ates become secretaries, office mana- 
gers, and departmental buyers in re- 
tail establishments. The men gradu- 
ates become accountants, office man- 
agers, salesmen, store managers, and 
governmental employees. 

The needs of the non-commerce 
students are met through such offer- 
ings as typing for personal use and 
consumer business problems. In these 
offerings non-commerce students learn 


During the 1940's 


Arthur D. Hill 


Chairman, Music Department 
Indiana State Teachers C ollege 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


This is a report on the develop- 
ment of a music department in a mid- 
western teacher college during the 
third decade of the instrumental era 
of public school music in America. 
In its development it has reflected 
forces inherent in music in America 
and particularly in school music of 
made a 
strong impact on the music education 
department of this school as surely 
they have on the music education de- 
partments in similar institutions. A 
report of the problems encountered 
and the solutions tried may be of 
some real value. It is hoped that 
other schools will write in similar 


recent years which have 


manner of their experiences. 
Music at Indiana State Teachers 
College during its eighty-two years 
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has assumed several forms. In the 
lirst fifty years its music reflected 
the practices of the small liberal arts 
school, changing gradually into a 
normal school approach to the prepa- 
ration of elementary teachers. The 
quality of the music invaribly re- 
flected the preparation and purposes 
of the individual who had the in- 
structional assignment. Occasionally 
a very musical person with dynamic 
leadership would vitalize student par- 
ticipation in school projects; then 
again a zealous teacher of classroom 
music would excite the young women 
to great interest in vocal music for 
children. Not until Mr. L. M. Tilson 
took over the task in 1915 did the cir- 
riculum begin to assume stability and 
the whole music program begin that 


lo type for personal use and learn to 
solve their personal business problems 
in connection with the use of their 
bank, the use of credit, the buying 
of insurance, the paying of taxes, the 
ownership of a home, and the buy- 
ing of other necessities and semi- 
luxury items. 

The department attempts to provide 
leadership and stimulation for teach- 
ers and_ business personnel of the 
community through workshops. clin- 
ics. and conferences on subjects pert- 
inent to the field and to the times. The 
department supervises work experi- 
ence for its students and aids the 
Bureau of Placement and the Person- 
nel Department in the work of guid- 
ance, placement, and follow-up of 
students and graduates. 


expansion which reflected the rapid 
development of music in the public 
schools. 

Mr. Tilson was one of that aston- 
ishingly large group of forceful, sin- 
cere men who came out of Indiana 
public school classrooms to assume 
positions of importance and influ- 
ence in the development of school 
music in America. The special music 
curriculum developed by him and his 
faculty of four or five was a realistic 
one for the day and laid a solid basis 
for an extended program. 

The music faculty of the forties ex- 
panded rapidly into a group of ten 
full time and three part time instru- 
lors whose educational backgrounds 
included many colleges and universi- 
ties. Background experiences included 
almost all types of professional play- 
ing and singing, some liberal arts 
college teaching. and, above all, a 
great variety of experience in mid- 
western public schools. This last fac- 
tor is the all important one, it seems 
to. this reporter. Most of the faculty 
had done successful work, in several 
cases outstanding work, with elemen- 
tary and secondary school students 
end groups: and most brought with 
them to the college a firm belief in 
school music and missionary zeal in 
the task of preparing teachers. 

Operating as a democratic group 
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under that system in which the facul- 
ty selects its chairman subject to 
acceptance by the administration, the 
faculty since 1940 has served as a 
committee of the whole for the con- 
tinuous revision of its curricula. 

Quite early in the 1940's the facul- 
ty agreed that its primary duty wae 
to select for graduation as music 
teachers for Indiana schools young 
people who possess good health, rea- 
sonably balanced personalities, intel- 
ligence, drive and interest in youth. 
These young people should have bal- 
anced talents in music,, muscular 
aptitude, a practical background of 
musical knowledge preferably found- 
ed upon vital experiences in the major 
ensembles of the public schools, and 
well developed skills on at least one 
instrument or in voice. There should 
be genuine enthusiasm for music and 
the likelihood of equal enthusiasm for 
the teaching of music. 

As Indiana State Teachers College 
must accept any graduate from a 
commissioned high school of the state. 
selection had to assume indirect forms. 
Pre-college counselling, in-college 
counselling based on tests and pro- 
gress, and, above all, definite hurdles 
given expression in several ways in 
the curriculum were the devices used. 
Pre-college counselling under present 
circumstances is comparatively unorg- 
anized and largely dependent on con- 
lact with interested students esta- 
blished by and _ through interested 
teachers and principals. Little time 
for school visitation is afforded the 
busy faculty member, so we are large- 
ly dependent on college and occupa- 
tional conference days as set up by 
many high schools; on a day set aside 
for campus visitation by interested 
students; on summer workshops 
which include high school students: 
and on mail. In-college counselling is 
continuous, personal, and, in so far 
as rejection is concerned, designed 
to save for the teaching profession any 
otherwise strong student who may 
not be a sirong potential teacher of 
music. 

The chief hurdles which involve the 
function of selection include music 
theory, the major instrument audi- 
tion and preparation for and admis- 
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sion to the advanced orchestra, band, 
and choir. A rather severe group of 
courses in music fundamentals and 
harmony was set up at the beginning 
of the forties. The essential premise 


was that the material and progress in 


it should require clearly defined musi- 
cality, above average intelligence and 
goodly qualities of persistence and 
drive by the student to do passing 
work. The audition on the major in- 
strument is held early in the first 
qquarter of the freshman year. A stu- 
dent may be approved, deferred or 
not approved. College board action 
of an earlier decade grants us such 
right and gives the student two years 
to clear a deferred. In actual practice, 
however, he must clear it much earlier 
than that in order to graduate in four 
years. The student's progress toward 
clearing a deferred gives both coun- 
sellor and interested instructor a real 
opportunity to observe his drive, mus- 
icality and muscular aptitude. In 
actual practice non-approval seldom 
needs to be applied. Kindly counsel- 
ling almost invaribly leads the student 
lo intense self-analysis and some more 
appropriate decision. The third device 
in selection, that of participation in 
the major ensembles, is slower and 
cumulative in its action but is still 
a powerlul instrument. It will be dis- 
cussed later in another context. 

Early in the decade a tentative de- 
cision was reached that the develop- 
ment of a music education curriculum 
which would be realistic, functional 
and efficient would require fresh, 
possibly creative, thinking. The de- 
cision also was reached that none of 
the more usual music school ap- 
proaches provided the whole answer, 
although each might provide elements 
of the whole. Tentative at first, these 
decisions grew during the decade to 
be decisive in the thinking of the 
faculty. 

Ultimately every part of the exist- 
ing curriculum came under examina- 
tion. This examination was not a 
polite, gentle search, but a competi- 
tive, sometimes harsh, expression of 
intense feelings. Nor was the process 
a caretully ordered one following an 
arbitrarily fixed agenda. Instead _ it 
reflected strong feelings of need for 


a place for certain bodies of materials 
and for certain vital experiences. Ip 
each case the criteria of “realistic”. 
functional’, “efficient” were applied. 
In each case unanimous or near unan- 
imous agreement of the music de- 
partment faculty to put the proposal 
to trial was observed. Obviously the 
process was slow and paintul. 

A goodly number of the modifica. 
tions which were made are listed here- 
with. In each case the basic premise 
is stated, the nature of the solution 
lixed upon is described and supple- 


mentary explanation is added. 


Music in the schools is a social art. 

The faculty agreed that much of 
the emphasis in a music education 
curriculum must be put on band. 
choir, orchestra and smaller ensemble 
groups. Its decision was to require 
two years of participation in each 
major group. Clearly this is a severe 
stipulation as few students leave high 
school with the needed preparation. 


So it had: (1) to set up means of | 
aiding the student in acquiring the — 
necessary technic, and (2) to adjust | 


the level of performance of the groups 
to the limitations imposed by use of 
so-called minors. 

The solution developed was; (1) 
to help the student analyze his prob- 


lem during the first quarter; (2) to — 


provide pre-ensemble technic courses 
during the second quarter of the fresh- 
man year in which the student is 
given a start towards technical con- 
trol of the selected instrument; (3) 
afford him the opportunity of studio 
instruction; (4) give him the oppor- 
tunity of working in a second band 
or string orchestra for a year; (5) 
admit him to the appropriate ad- 
vanced group when he can make a 


moderate contribution to it. The net — 


effect of this is to cause him to devote 
one year to preliminary study, one 


year to an elementary group and one | 


year to a major group. This involves 


definite hurdles which tend to elim- } 
inate that student who lacks drive | 
and muscular aptitude and that stu- 
dent whose all over preparation is | 


very slender. 


The basic purpose of the choral _ 


department has been to develop those 
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principles and practices of choral 
technique by which a degree of en- 
semble artistry may he achieved and 
maintained. The last decade has been 
devoted to. the development of a 
complete choral program. The phases 
of the program should be treated 
as comprehensively as possible in the 
two aspects of the choral art; the 
vocal development of the choral unit: 
the role of single achievements of the 
soloist, conductor and teacher. 

The choral teacher must attain a 
degree of technic of vocalism and en- 
semble singing. He must also under- 
stand the relationship of instrumental 
accompaniment to choral singing; 
that different styles of music require 
different vocal qualities: that differ- 
ent types of groups require different 
productions and performances. 

The second aspect of the choral 
art has been brought closer to the 
students by the addition of glee clubs, 
the production of operettas, oratorias 
and other types of small ensembles. 

The structure of the choral curricu- 
lum evolves about the choir organi- 
zation. The object of this organiza- 
tion is concerned with two views: 
(1) the teaching of high school reper- 
toire and vocal technic and (2) the 
added experience of college music 
criterion. | 

The _ basic premise that each stu- 
dent must learn orchestral, band, and 
choral technics in order to be ade- 
quately prepared for teaching in Indi- 
ana schools is undebatable in the 
minds of our faculty. 


The commonly used courses in string 
methods, in woodwind methods and 
in brass methods were too limited in 
functional results and were often 
poorly timed. 

Quite early in the deliberations of 
the faculty it was agreed that only 
by doing could 
learned; that only infrequently is ac- 
ceptable teaching done without ele- 
mentary control of the instrument by 
the teacher; that telling and watch- 
ing give very limited results in prepa- 
ration for the teaching of instruments. 
There are four strings, ten woods and 
live brasses. Similarities between the 
members of a family. indeed between 


instruments be 
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families, do exist, but the dissimil- 
arity is greal and the problems of each 
quite specilic. The beginning teacher 
must have played the instrument to 
have any assurance when attempting 
to teach it. So, many instruments 
must be studied. 

We have developed a program ol 
this character. Each student will gain 
some control of each of four basic 
members of the family of his major 
instrument, two of each of the other 
two families, and will have familiari- 
ty with the percussion family. Actu- 
ally he will have gained more than 
elementary control of a string and a 
wind instrument because of the need 
to meet band and orchestra require- 
ments. Thus a string major will have 
control of violin, viola, cello and bass: 
of at least two woods and of two 


On 


brasses he will have had three years 


brasses. one of the woods or 
of intensive work. 

Some of the elementary instrument 
study will have been done in class in 
which materials of use in typical 
public school situations are studied 


and 


given to both learning and teac hing. 


in which definite attention is 


Some of the study will have been 
done individually with studio instruc- 
tors. No instrument will have been 
studied for less than twelve weeks. 

To do this, instructors must be ef- 
ficient in the technics of class instruc- 
tion and must isolate all the basic 
technics and teach them efficiently. 

Furthermore the timing of the short 
courses is important. They must be 
taken in senior college years when 
supervised teaching will give added 
meaning and some greater approach 
to permanence in the learning. 


Solo study on the major instrument 
is basic in musical growth; however 
two, three or four years of recital 
preparation consuming half of the 
student's time and credit earnings for 
those years is highly unrealistic in 
music education. 


We vield to no one in the belief 


that personal srowth in musical sensi- 
tivity, control of stylistic and expres- 
sive factors, and that development in 
the technical means for making music 
should accrue most efficiently from 


studio instruction with expert teach- 
ers. However, we believe that common 
studio procedures include many prac- 
tices which are inefficient in use of 
time. poorly oriented in terms of ob- 
jectives, and, too often, productive of 
undesirable psychological results for 


Further- 


more, the allocation of many credit 


music education students. 


hours to solo study is unrealistic in 
the music education program. 

We have cut the required period 
to one year and reduced the quarterly 
earning to one-eighth of the normal 
student load. Every effort is made to 
increase the efficiency of teaching 
and learning. Objective devices, such 
as stroboscope and recorder are used. 
Basic technics are isolated and taught 
as efficiently as possible. Surplus 
technic is not a goal, nor is extensive 
repertoire worked for. Teaching im- 
plications, procedures and devices are 
taught deliberately, initially for the 
student's own self-direction, and ulti- 
mately for his own teaching technics. 
Two or more years of required basic 
theory consuming a quarter or more 
of the student's time for that period 
is questionable, certainly debatable. 

Indiana State Teachers College has 
a general education program which 
consumes in excess of half of the stu- 
dents time during the junior college 
years, so, less than half of the stu- 
dent's time may be given to his major 
area during the first two years. 

We believe that music subjects of 
a predominantly musicianship and 
tool character should be assigned to 
the junior college years, that those 
subjects which are clearly professional 
music education are senior college 
subjects. Musicianship and tool sub- 
jects include, in our thinking, music 
fundamentals, elementary harmony, 
piano, voice, major instrument, sec- 
ondary instrument, percussion tech- 
nic and one, possibly two, of the ma- 
jor ensembles. 

We have reduced required basic 
theory to two terms of fundamentals 
and two terms of harmony. Materials 
are selected rigidly: standards of at- 
tainment have been raised; minor 
piano and minor voice have been cor- 
related to some degree with parallel 
theory courese; every effort is made 
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to improve teaching efficiency. Final- 
ly we have set up two additional 
quarters of elective theory for the 
sophomore year and several elective 
courses for the senior year. 


Music history as given formerly was 
felt to be quite non functional. 

In addition to failing seriously to 
aid the student to become a better 
teacher as reported rather bitterly by 
some administrators, music history 
robbed the junior college years of 
time which obviously had to be kept 
very productive. 

Our solution has been to replace 
the history with a highly functional 
music literature course slanted strong- 
ly towards public school listening ma- 
terials. This has been found to be in- 
formative and stimulating for the 
vast majority of our music majors. It 
is the first course with music educa- 
tion implications taken in the normal 
sequence of courses by our music ma- 
jors. Being the first of such courses 
methods are not heavily stressed. The 
hope is to stimulate some thinking 
which may become productive when 
methods and professional education 
courses are carried the following year. 

This then is the content of our jun- 
ion college curriculum. 


Emphasis during senior college years 
should be on professional music edu- 
cation courses and experiences. 

We feel that conducting, methods 
courses, elementary instrumental 
courses, instrumentation and arrang- 
ing, administration and organization, 
materials, opperetta production, in- 
strument repair, and marching band 
procedures are essentially senior col- 
lege subjects. Some are clearly pre- 
teaching courses; a few are felt to be 
post-teaching courses. In addition 
elective theory courses, and elective 
music literature courses are available. 


Our student teachers do full time 
supervised teaching during the spring 
quarter of the junior year or the win- 
ter quarter of the senior year under a 
program which integrates one meth- 
ods course and principles of teaching 
with the teaching experience. Those 
methods courses which cannot be in- 
tegrated into the teaching period are 
Conducting, both 


pre- 


done before _ it. 
and 


teaching courses, as are some of the 


choral instrumental, are 


instrumental courses. 

Courses such as repair, arranging, 
materials, operetta production and 
additional elementary technic courses 
may be done either before or alter 
teaching. 

At present the two administration 
and organization courses, one in chor- 
al music and one in_ instrumental 
music, and a short courses in ethics, 
called the beginning teacher, are post- 
teaching courses. 

We believe that methods courses 
should be taught by on-campus critic 
teachers. At the moment we are test- 
ing the hypothesis that music majors 
may gain much from elementary edu- 
cation majors by doing elementary 
music methods with them. 


While conducting courses are as- 
signed to the junior year, a beginning 
is made in the freshman year in music 
fundamentals as part of the task of 
rhythmic self direction. The direc- 
tors of the major ensembles teach 
conducting as incidental to the study 
of the music and student conductors 
are used constantly in the activities 
of the department. 

We use an inter-department in- 
tregation in which the theater and 
choral departments collaborate in op- 
cretta production. It appears to have 
real value for the student. 

Our small ensemble program is 
built chiefly around two projects: a 


weekly radio program and an annual 
ensemble music materials clinic held 
in late fall. Music used is drawn 
from better school materials. We be. 
lieve this program to be a functional 
one. 


These then are the essentials of our 
program. We may differ with music 
school practices as to emphasis on 
particular elements; but in each case 
common practices have been given 
detailed consideration before any de- 
cision to deviate from them has been 


reached. 


The program has been in process 
of development for more than ten 
vears. Evaluation is always a diffi- 
cult matter, even if an objective atti- 
tude could be maintained by we who 
are in the middle of the program. 
Our Placement Bureau places our 
music graduates quite readily and 
reports that it could place many more, 
Calls for music teachers are greater 
each year, being last year ten times 
the number available for placement, 
We prefer our graduates to go into 
the smaller schools and stay there for 
several years for slow seasoning, but 
many go into more demanding situa- 
tions and are being retained quite 
consistently. We are strongly in- 
clined to believe that most will con- 


tinue growing for years to come. Nor | 


are we surprised to observe an in- 
creasing number moving on_ into 
positions of increased importance. A 
last bit of evidence is that our gradu- 
ate school has grown rapidly, many 
graduate students being attracted by 
what they declare to be the practicali- 
ty of our courses. 


We believe that selection and func- 
tional teaching are chief among our 


obligations to the schools of Indiana — 


and hope that we are moving in the 
proper direction to meet those obli- 
gations. 
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INAL 


inne Lee 


Chairman, Department of Home Economics 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


Home Economics Stands For— 
The ideal home life for today un- 
hampered by the traditions of the 


past. 
The utilization of all the resources of 
modern science to improve the 


home life. 

The freedom of the home from the 
dominance of things and their due 
subordination to ideals. 

The simplicity in material surround- 
ings which will most free the spirit 
for the more importance and perm- 
anent interests of the home and 
society. 


Perhaps this definition of home 
economics made in 1903 by Ellen H. 
Richards, Professor of Chemistry at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technolo- 
gy, and an outstanding pioneer in 
still the most 
generally accepted statement about 


home economics, is 


home economics today. Evenso, in 
the span of a half of a century much 
progress has been made in broaden- 
ing the interpretation of this defini- 
tion; and although it still rings true, 
it assumes breadth and scope as it 
refers to effective homemaking educa- 
tion programs which reflect forces 
and influences on individuals and 
families. 

What are these forces and_ in- 
fluences effecting individuals and 
families of today, and how de we 
meet their challenge in the home 
economics program at Indiana State 
Teachers College? 

Research studies dealing with ad- 
justments in families have revealed 
the need for greater emphasis on 
personal development of individuals. 
Happy homes are created by persons 
who are well adjusted, emotionally 
mature, and who can work coopera- 
tively with others for the good of all. 
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In home economics there has been a 
shifting of emphasis from homemak- 
ing skills as ends in themselves to 
their importance in the development 
of individuals as persons and as mem- 
bers of families and society. The 
home economics program at Indiana 
State Teachers College is adapted to 
the needs of students, their capabili- 
ties, attitudes, and aspirations; and 
it seeks to help them realize their 
goals as individuals. There is more 
cooperative planning among students 
and teachers in an effort to develop 
a functional program. Students work 
together in groups, each member 
making his best contribution. 

At the Central Regional Confer- 
ence of the U.S. Office of Education 
held in Chicago, February 26, 1952, 
Dr. B. F. Timmons of the University 
of Illinois outlined present day socio- 
economic conditions which present 
many untavorable impacts the 
family and promote family instability. 
He said that pressures on families 
as a whole are caused by housing 
problems, liability to military service, 
longer educational period for youth 
and adjustment to changing court- 
ship patterns. Smaller families and 
the shifts in the traditional functions 
of families which involve less em- 
phasis on production and more on 
consumption have allowed more free 
time for wives to engage in activities 
outside the home. The changing roles 
of members of modern families have 
caused conflict situations. The wife's 
new position in her democratic status 
as a person in her own right chal- 
lenges her husband's traditional role. 
The new position of children as per- 
sons entitled to and 
democratic equality challenges the 


self-direction 


role of parents. Since life expectancy 
has increased, there are more aged 


people, especially women, and most 
their 
daugters. Often there is a ‘‘conflict- 


of these live with sons ofr 
ol-generations. 

Home economics programs through- 
out the nation strive to meet the 
challenges of these changes and pres- 
sures by promoting realistic under- 
standing of families. 

Home Economics faculty members 
at Indiana State Teachers College 
strive to develop in their students a 
Lroad understanding of families 
through family-centered teaching. In 
foods courses, students consider fami- 
ly food problems at various income 
levels. Time and efficiency schedules 
to meet the needs of homemakers who 
Carry responsibilities outside the home 
as well as within the home are con- 
sidered. It has been said that home 
economists often advocate standards 
which are impossible for a great ma- 
jority of persons to attain in their 
homes. To refute this criticism, facul- 
ty members lead their students to use 
facts and figures in understanding 
real family situations. In the study of 
housing, students apply standards ac- 
cording to average income levels as 
well as subsistance and comfortable 
housing — levels. They plan homes 
which they have some hope of at- 
taining. A great deal of emphasis is 
given to the problems of the consumer 
throughout the foods, clothing and 
management classes as well as in a 
special course in consumer buying. 
Buying problems of families with 
various needs at different income lev- 
els deal with such issues as what, 
where, when, and how much to buy, 
when to pay. and how to recognize 
and compare quality. 

In family relationships, considera- 
tion is given to the changing needs 
of the family in the stages of family 
development: the beginning family, 
the expanding family, the launching 
family, the contracting family, as de- 
fined by the National Conference on 
Family Life. Actual problems gleaned 
by students from their own families 
as well as from families in the com- 
munity are used as a basis for study. 

The home management house is an 
important human relations laboratory 


where students learn techniques of 
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group living. Here they plan, work 
and play carrying on home activities, 
making choices and learning to be 
better family members. The study of 
children in their home situations as 
well as in the nursery school leads 
college students to understand them- 
selves better. By observing and work- 
ing with children students learn to 
know characteristic behavior and 
problems at each stage olf growth. 
Such learnings should help them be- 
come good _ parents who will rear 
happy well-adjusted children. 

There has been an increasing em- 
phasis in extending and expanding 
homemaking education to include all 


age groups and both sexes. This re- 


Hlects the importance ol all persons in 
their changing roles as family mem- 
bers. More and more men are enroll- 
ing in home economics courses at 
Indiana State Teachers College. The 
course “Home and Family Living in 
the Elementary School” is a require- 
ment for the Flementary Teacher s 
license. 

Through the years since its estab- 
lishment as a department in 1914 the 
scope and purposes of home econom- 
ics at Indiana State Teachers College 
have changed to meet the challenges 
of the changing times. Progress has 
been made from emphasis on tech- 
nical skills and background physical 


sciences to greater consideration of 


The Philosophy the Department 


Dorthea Swander 


Assistant Professor of Art 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


What is the philosophy of the art 
department? It is to participate direct- 
ly in increasing the student's capacity 
for living, to create an open-minded 
approach to others, to train that he 
may think independently. It is to co- 
operate in a program aimed toward 
developing the whole man, eyes, ears, 
instincts and hands. It is to develop 
some great teachers capable of direct- 
ing the youth of tomorrow toward a 
posilive but more gentle way olf life. 

The first cause for designing from 
the beginning of time has been hu- 
man need. The art department at 
Indiana State attempts to open the 
minds of its students to some of these 
needs and to give them solid basic 
foundation of design and technical 
skills that they may not only solve 
their problems in school but continue 
to grow and solve life situations in 
an intelligent way. 

The art department strives con- 
tinuously to develop the sensitivity 
of all students it contacts that they 
may receive the message of art. It 
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strives to help students enjoy painting 
apart trom its story as the poetry of 
sight. It encourages students to Carry 
out their natural desire for original 
expression through painting and 
working with a great variety of media. 

The art departmnet wishes to de- 
velop the students’ taste that they 
recognize artistic merit in low cost 
industrial products of good design 
as quickly as the high priced ones ful- 
filling the same design principles. 

How does the department gO about 
filling its niche in the educational 
field? 

First it makes a definite effort to 
know its students. It altempts to cre- 
ate a happy living situation for them 
within the school them the 
opportunity of expression, observa- 
tion, and reflection. Through instruc- 
tor and student associating and work- 
ing close together many types of 
learning situations are available. The 
slow process of learning is constantly 
at work. living problems and art 


proplems arise at social functions, in 


personal development, social relation- 


ships, and the background psychology 
and social sciences. In 1918 when 
the department was approved lor the 
training of vocational home economics 
teachers the major goal was the train- 
ing of home economics teachers. To- 
day another goal is just as important. 


The department strives to develop in 


students the basic understandings. 


and_ abilities, appreciation, attitudes 
and interests which they will need to 
assume their roles as successful home- 
makers: wives and mothers or hus. 
bands and fathers. There can be no 
more worthy purpose in our demo- 


cratic society. 


work groups, and lunch hour get- 
togethers. The student feeling that he 
has the faculty with him works out 
his own solutions. The students are 
informed of campus activities and en- 
couraged to participate in them. They 
are encouraged to give their assist- 
ance in art problems whenever called 
upon, to attack each with an open 
mind and a give and _ take attitude 
and to complete them in all sincerity 
and truthfulness to the best of their 
own ability at that time. 

Varied exhibits are brought to the 
school gallery monthly. Field trips 
are made to advertising companies 
cralt shops. art educational centers, 
department stores, homes, and church- 
es that students may analyze man s 
work today. Architectural, cralt, and 
industrial materials are examined to 
develop an understanding of the in- 
trinsic quality of material. Architects, 
craftsmen, and painters hold confer- 
ences with the students. Competent 
people bring in displays and demon- 
strations. steady flow of cata- 
logues, brochures, and art magazines 
are brought to the students’ atten- 
tion; therefore students are constantly 
selecting, rejecting, and improving 
their concept of good design in to- 
day's living. 

The art department calls upon the 
libraries’ excellent selection of art 
books both old and new for research. 
The visual aids department secures 
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film strips and slides upon call. Tech- 
nical knowledge of large machinery 


is furnished by the industrial arts de- 


partment. The stage is an excellent 
testing ground for students interested 
in art and drama. All departments 
have at some time called upon art 
students for posters. The school and 
the city are often informed of the 
school’s athletic 


student cartoons. Few floats have 


prowess through 
been driven down Wabash Avenue 
without the skill and concept of an 
art major behind them. So the stu- 
dent s expressive power continues to 
develop. 

State wide concepts of what is 
going on in the art educational field 
are formed through the students’ 
coritact with the Art Educational As- 
sociation of Indiana. A wider concept 
is obtained through the national or- 


ganization of Western Art Associa- 
tion and Kappa Pi. 

An early alertness to educational 
procedures and improvements is cre- 
ated through working with children 
in Saturday school, Torner House. 
Girl and Boy Scouts, and Volunteers 
of America. Here students give their 
time and develop their abilities to 
work with children. 

Students learn to view creat works 
of art thinking of them as an honest 
expression of the artists and the time 
in which he was living. They learn 
that painting is like a language which 
they must learn to read through view- 
ing many types of painting. Some ol 
the ideas represented are complex, 
others simple; but all great paintings 
carry understanding of international 
signilicance. The painting may have 
the time the 


heen conceived at 


General General tducation 


the College Level 


Vesper D. Moore 


Associate Professor of Mathematics 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute. Indiana 


The general education movement 
at the college level had its beginning 
in the United States near the turn of 
the twentieth century. General edu- 
cation is adequately established as a 
trend in colleges and universities al 
the present time. Administrators of 
colleges and universities who support 
general education are nol opposed to 
a student's becoming highly prolicien! 
in a specialized field. In fact. it is 
unanimously agreed that such spec- 
ialization be attained. Current prac- 
tices in general education programs 
divides the student's time. spent in 
pursuit of the bachelor's degree, al- 
most equally between general educa- 
tion and specialization in some area. 
Survey courses or general courses al 
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the college level in various fields are 
being designed or remodeled to com- 
ply with this philosophy of education. 

Mathematics and various areas of 
the physical sciences comprise a del- 
inite part of the general education 
program. 

The mathematics in general educa- 
tion is occasionally taught in con- 
junction with the sciences; however, 
it is a common practice to include a 
special course, or special courses, in 
mathematics as an integral part of 
the general education program. Anal- 
vsis of 82 curricula of teacher educa- 
tion institutions accredited by the 
of Teachers 
32 of these 
different 


American Association 
Colleges revealed that 


institutions. located in 21 


painters mind was filled with the 
shock 


lt may be dramatic with the symbols 


and horror of modern war. 
of modern destruction well known to 
our world, but painted to create the 
sense of timeless human tradegy. Stu- 
dents may examine a painting exe- 
detail 


graphic description to be stored in the 


cuted in exact meant as a 
archives for future reference. 

Fack act of art is a thing to be 
observed, judged and reflected upon. 
Each student creation is something 
he sees a need for: and through this 
simple need he has discovered the 
potential of materials, the technique 
of tools, the history of peoples. He 
has reached a solution for his prob- 
the 
vrowth and expansion which took 


lems: but most 


important is 
place within the student caused by 
the creative act itself. 


states. ollered special courses in gen- 
eral mathematics. In 16 institutions 
general mathematics was required for 
oraduation. 


General Mathematics at Indiana 
State Teachers C olleqge 

General mathematics was first of- 
fered for credit and likewise required 
for graduation at Indiana State 
Teachers College in the fall of 1045. 
The determination of the content of 
such a course was a problem to be 
the 
faculty. with the assistance of addi- 
tional research by graduate students. 
The purpose of the general mathe- 


solved by entire mathematics 


matics course was adjudged to be 
two-fold, (1) it should be a service 
course to other areas of the general 
education program defined at Indiana 
State Teachers College, and (2) it 
should develop functional compe- 
tence in mathematics for the future 
teacher in everyday life. 

Concepts, principles, and skills in 
mathematics essential for student 
participation in the general education 
courses at Indiana State Teachers 
College were identified by (1) con- 
ferences with professors in charge of 
the various general education courses. 


and (2) a thorough analysis of text- 
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books and supplementary materials 
used in these general courses. 
Research presented as 
theses by Lois 
Piety, and Leslie Felling assisted in 
the identification of mathematical 
concepts, principles, and skills includ- 
ed in the core of general education 
State Teachers 


masters 
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courses at Indiana 
College. 

Graduate students, Henry Pearcy, 
Eugene Herbst, and Ernest Deagan 
presented masters theses that assisted 
in the determination of the functional 
competence in mathematics of begin- 
ning freshmen at Indiana State 
Teachers College. 

Based on the preceding research 
and combined judgements of the 
members of the mathematics faculty, 
the general mathematics course was 
designed and revised. 

During the school year 1950-51 the 
writer compiled a list of 410 mathe- 
matical concepts, principles, and 
skills that might be suitable for in- 
clusion in a_ general mathematics 
course at the college level. This list 
included mathematical concepts, prin- 
ciples, and skills identified from the 
analyses of 32 general mathematics 
courses offered in teacher education 
institutions located in 21 different 
states, and supplemented by mathe- 


matical concepts, principles, and 
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skills indicated as essential for every- 
day life in the Final Report of the 
Commission on Post-War Plans of 
the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics. 

These 410 mathematical concepts, 
principles, and skills thus identified 
were compartmentalized into the fol- 
lowing categories: (1) arithmetic, 
(2) algebra, (3) geometry, (4) fi- 
nance, (5) trigonometry, and (6) 
statistics. 

To ascertain whether or not and to 
what extent these concepts, princi- 
ples, and skills were suitable for in- 
clusion in a general mathematics 
course for college students, judge- 
ments of five experts in the field of 
mathematics education were solicited. 
These specialists were, (1) a special- 
ist in the teaching of mathematics at 
the University of Michigan, (2) the 
chairman of the department of mathe- 
matics at the Wisconsin State Teach- 
ers College, River Falls, (3) the 
chairman of the department of mathe- 
matics at Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, (4) a specialist in the teaching 
of science and curriculum revision 
and construction at the University of 
Michigan, and (5) the writer. 

The _ five specialists rated each 
mathematical concept principle, and 
skill on a scale from +2 to -2 accord- 
ing to its suitability for inclusion in 


Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


The Department of Industrial Arts 
and Trades and Industry at Indiana 
State Teachers College is currently 
engaged in the training of young 
people to become teachers of indus- 
trial education. What is industrial 
education? Industrial education may 
be defined as an attempt to interpret 
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industry through an understanding 
of the tools, processes and materials 
used in industry. The origin of ind- 
ustrial education had its roots in ap- 
prenticeship and for many long years 
it was only through apprenticeship 
that youth could become familiar 
with the handcraft or industrial oc- 


a general mathematics course for 


college students. 

Of the 410 items listed, 296 were 
adjudged as suitable for inclusion 
in a general mathematics course at 
the college level. The distribution of 
the 296 concepts, principles, and 
skills follows: (1) 65 in arithmetic. 
(2) 55 in algebra, (3) 66 in geometry, 
(4) 48 in finance, (5) 22 in trigon- 
ometry, and (6) 41 in statistics. 

In addition to strengthening the 
course in general mathematics at Indi- 
ana State Teachers College, this list 
of 296 mathematical concepts, prin- 
ciples, and skills adjudged to be suit. 
able for inclusion in a general mathe- 
matics course may contribute in the 
following ways: (1) as a frame of 
reference for deciding the relative 
suitability of the various mathemati- 
cal concepts, principles, and_ skills 
for inclusion in courses of general 
mathematics at the college level, (2) 
to secure a more nearly standard core 
of subject matter in general mathe- 
matics courses at the college level, 
(3) to provide definite and practical 
material for strengthening courses in 
and (4) to 
stimulate the introduction of general 


general mathematics, 
mathematics courses in teacher educa- 
tion institutions that do not now of- 
fer general mathematics. 


cupations of the day. In general, ap- 
prenticeship consisted of one master 
teacher or craftsman teaching one 
student or apprentice. This technique, 
while fairly successful for a period 
of years, was necessarily a slow 
process and with the coming of the 
industrial revolution there was a 
need for more industrial workers than 
could possibly be trained by the 
apprenticeship method. 

Victor Della Vos is credited with 


technique 
whereby many students could be 


developing an analysis 
trained at one time by one teacher. 
This system of trade training, which 
became known as manual training, 
was introduced into this country in 
1871. This was the first attempt on 
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the part of schools to provide an org- 
anized shop program for the training 
of craltsmen. 

Manual training, while initially in- 
tended as trade training. soon found 
its way into the public schools and 
became a part of general education. 
With the coming of World War I, 
there again was created an enormous 
demand from trained industrial work- 
ers. Although by this time the major 
school systems throughout the coun- 
try were offering work in) manual 
training, these schools were far too 
few. to supply industrial needs for 
craftsmen. And furthermore, school 
shops were usually conlined to wood 
working alone. The War pointed up 
the need for trained craftsmen in 
areas other than waad, such as 
machinists, mechanics, sheet metal 
workers, etc. It was at this point, 
immediately following World War I, 
that manual training began to evolve 
into what is now known as industrial 
education. However, this term was 
not used at that time. 

Educators, industrial organizations, 
and labor unions, working in close 
cooperation, immediately prior to and 
during World War I, secured pas- 
sage ol the first national legislation 
to promote vocational training. This 
legislation is now known as_ the 
Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, which, 
together with more recent federal 


acts, is still operable today. This 
federal 


training provided a tremendous im- 


legislation for vocational 


petus in the broadening of school 


shop olferings and caused schools to 


olfer a wider variety of trade training 
programs. 

Manual training, on the other 
hand, was still popular as a general 
education subject area; however, the 
name had been changed to manual 
arts and many areas of activities had 
been added to the traditional wood 
shop. The teachers for both manual 
training and the trade shops initially 
were craftsmen first teachers 
secondly. 

It was at this point in the evolution 
of shop teaching that teachers colleges 
began to form departments variously 
relerred to as vocational departments, 
mechanic arts departments, and man- 
ual training shops. Shop classes were 
olfered at Indiana State Teachers 
College beginning in 1906. The work 
was taught by one teacher. It was 
found, through experience, that even 
though a man might be an expert 
craftsman he would not necessarily 
he a good teacher and so it was felt 
to be more desirable to train a man 
as a teacher and as a craftsman. Thus 
the objectives of the schools, new 
shops might be more successfully at- 
tained. These two programs, the gen- 
eral education program and the vo- 
cational education program, during 
the next quarter of a century evolved 
into what we now know as indust- 
trial education. We still have these 
two major aspects of industrial edu- 
cation. That division which is con- 
cerned with the general education 
values we now call industrial arts 
education and that division which 
has as its primary objective the prep- 
aration of workers for a job, to sutc- 


RUTHERFORD B. PORTER, EDWARD T. JORDAN, 
KENNETH ORR, MARGARET ROWE 


Staff, Division of Special Education 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


Special Education, a Division of 
the Department of Education, oper- 
ates independently from its mother 
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department but within policies and 
regulations of that Department. At 
all times the Head of the Education 


cesstully hold a job. and to advance 
in that job, we now reler to as vo- 
cational industrial education. 

Indiana State Teachers College, 
during the past school year, had one 
hundred seventy-two students major- 
ing in industrial education. If past 
records can be used as a manner of 
predicting the future, the vast majori- 
ty of these students who enter teach- 
ing will do so as industrial arts 
teachers, a few of the graduates will 
start work as trade teachers; however, 
the training provided for these future 
teachers is very much the same for 
all. The future industrial arts teacher 
who will probably teach in grades 
seven to ten and the future trade 
teacher who will probably teach 
orades eleven and twelve, must de- 
velop a thorough understanding and 
basic skills in a wide variety of shop 
areas such as drawing, printing, wood 
work, metal work and electricity: he 
must be a master craftsman. In addi- 
tion to these basic skills these future 
industrial education teachers must 
also have a thorough understanding 
of the techniques applicable to ele- 
mentary, secondary, and adult stu- 
dents. 

The Department of Industrial Arts 
and Trades and Industry is currently 
offering shop courses in all major 
areas of shop work. And, in addition, 
specilic professional courses are of - 
fered to qualify the graduate of the 
department as a master craftsman and 
a master teacher for either or both of 
the two branches of industrial edu: 
cation as it now exists in our public 
schools. 


Department is informed of activities 
of this Division and invited to make 
any recommendations or criticisms 


which he feels to be advisable. 


The aims of the Division are: (1) 
to train teachers for classes of excep- 
tional children in all of the special 
fields, (2) to provide re-education for 
college students in speech correction, 
hearing therapy, remedial reading, 
and to carry out vocational testing 
and psycho-therapy, (3) to act as 
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psychological consultant for teachers 
in the Laboratory School and to give 
service to Laboratory School children 
similar to that for college students, 
(4) to extend the services indicated 
above as far: as possible ty meet the 
needs of Terre Haute City and Vigo 
County children, (5) to fulfill the 
College's part of the contract with 
the State Vocational Rehabilitation 
Division in vocational testing of 
handicapped adults, (6) to adminis- 
ter and supervise special classes for 
teacher training, and to give educa- 
tional facilities of reasonable effic- 
iencv for these exceptional children. 

The training program covers four 
specific areas of special education: 
speech correction, hearing therapy. 
education of the mentally retarded, 
and education of the physically hand- 
icapped. Student teaching rounds out 
the academic training in each area. 
Coordination and integration of this 
program has been carried out by in- 
cluding the teachers of the special 
classes for mentally retarded and 
physically handicapped children as 
regular college instructors, particular- 
lv in the methods classes. 
Speech Correction 

In the speech correction field’ the 
theory courses are offered to students 
in the latter part of the sophmore year 
and early in the junior year. After 
these courses have been completed 
the student is ready to put the theory 
into practice. The children with de- 
fective the Laboratory 
School are given speech tests and 
those having deviate speech are given 
individual speech lessons by the be- 
ginning clinicians. College students 
with defective speech receive help in 
the clinic from advanced students 
and the professional staff. 

There are several types of speech 


speech in 


defectives. Approximately seventy- 
five per cent of speech cases are class- 
ified as articulatory disturbances 


where the individual either omits, 
distorts, substitutes, or adds sounds. 
Causes for such disturbances 
functional or physical. The hard of 
hearing child has to be taught to 
make and use the sounds he does not 
hear. Then there are problems of 
voice—intensity. pitch, and quality— 


are 
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that need attention. The student who 
stutters is considered to have defec- 
tive rhythm. With proper motivation 
and instruction this condition can be 
improved. Also the more difficult 
cases, such as those with cerebral 
palsy, cleft lip or palate, aphasia, or 
the brain damaged, receive re-educa- 
tion through the clinic program. 

The students do student teaching 
in the city schools and are ready for 
placement assignment by the time 
their 
completed. 

Hearing Therapy 

This program is primarily directed 
to the training of hearing therapists 
as consultants and practicioners in 
the schools, as holders of the state 
license. The pathology of hearing and 
conservation work is stressed along 
with the necessity of team work with 
medical and other agencies. The stu- 
dent learns the theoretical and practi- 
cal sides of audiometry, as hearing 
testing is called, so that the work is 
not done mechanically, but with such 


certification requirements are 


insight that diagnosis and after treat- 
ment are assisted. The use and appli- 
cation of hearing aids to the needs 
of the hearing handicapped and the 
selection by objective tests of the best 
type for individual use, are features 
of this side of the work. 

Lip reading theory and methods of 
instruction for group and individual 
organization taught. Clinical 


demonstrations and ample practical 


are 


experience are given with further ex- 
perience in student teaching in the 
public schools. In_ the lip reading 
clinic course students work with chil- 
dren whose hearing has been found 
defective through the routine service 
to the laboratory School. Every stu- 
dent of the College entering Senior 
College is given a hearing test and 
anyone needing lip reading or advice 
regarding a hearing aid is counseled 
and taught individually for as long 
as may be needed. 

The general problems of hearing 
conservation programs are covered 
and students are given extra practi- 
cal experience with pre-school, totally 
deaf or very hard of hearing children, 
so that they can advise and help in 
such cases where a good start makes 


so great a dillerence to the child's 


whole future, educationally, socially, 
and _ personally. 
Remedial Reading 

The remedial reading program is 
threefold in purpose: (1) to train and 


ee teachers in the use of 


corrective techniques as they may be 
utilized to aid the pupil who fails 
lo show expected progress in the 
school’s developmental reading pro- 
gram, (2) to aid elementary, second. 
ary, and toward 
better adjustment—both personal and 
ecademic—by providing clinical in- 


college students 


struction to improve reading habits, 
and (3) to provide diagnostic, out- 
patient service for the schools in the 
college area that request it. 

The teacher training course leading 
loward specialization in remedial 
reading includes courses in theory 
with 


children who have reading problems. 


and actual clinical practice 

The clinical classes for the elemen- 
tary level generally include those pu- 
pils whose reading achievement age 
falls two years or more below the 
reading ability age. The secondary 
and college students are those who 
are not progressing academically 
at an expected rate because of read- 
ing problems and also those who wish 
lo improve their general reading 
ability with the stress on silent read- 
ing as a study tool. 

The diagnostic, outpatient service 
allempts to determine the cause of 
the reading problem, the present level 
of reading ability, the habits at that 
level, and makes recommendations 
lor modifying the reading approach 
in order to meet the pupil's needs in 


the regular classroom. 


Outpatient Clinic 

The Special Education Clinic is 
the service part of the Division. and 
its facilities are used in the training 
scheme especially for the school psy- 
chometrist’s specialty. It is chiefly 
diagnostic and prognostic in nature. 
Through it an attempt is made to de- 
termine the causal factors of school 
and home behavior problems and to 
make recommendations for appropri- 
ate adjustment behavior for those 


concerned. 
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David A. 6 


ascock 


Head, Department of Physical Education for Men 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


It is not the purpose of this article 
to try to justily Physical Education 
in any college educational program, 
but rather an attempt to show how 
Physical Education is naturally a 
educational 


member ol a school's 


family. | 
Perhaps the first physical educator 
was the primative father who taught 
his son to run, jump, throw, shoot, 
trap, and wrestle. At that time man’s 
physical powers were a means to an 
end; namely, securing food, clothing, 
and combating his enemies. At that 
time man was considered only as a 
physical being. Today our conception 
of him is much broader. He is now 
considered as a mental, physical, and 
social member of a_ very complex 
society. Today physical education is 
no longer considered as education of 
the physical but is education through 
the physical. The physical educa- 
tion of today is not a thing apart, an 
exercise or education just of the phys- 
ical body. It is simply one phase of 
education of the whole child, making 
its approach from one aspect of his 


and 


forms of education 


interest his activities. Some 


function more 
effectively when approached from one 
angle, and others, when approached 
from another. Chemistry is taught 
best in the class room and laboratory. 
Swimming is best learned in the 
water. Physical courage and many 
forms of quick and adaptive think- 
ing are best learned in the gymnas- 
ium and on the athletic field. Each 
of these learnings, however, alfects 
the behavior, the usefulness, and 
culture of the individuals taught. So 
physical education is simply a_ part 
of the whole system of education and 


is taught in the appropriate place 
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under the most effective conditions. 
It must seek to accomplish definite 
purposelul ends. 


What is Physical Education? It 
should not be just a program of sports 
or game activities but should include 
all physical, mental, and social activi- 
ties. in the school and elsewhere, in 
which young men and women take 
an active part. Each activity should 
contribute to the development of the 
three fold nature of man in giving him 
a rugged neuro-muscular system, a 
broader mental and social view of 
life. Physical education should aim 
to provide trained leaders who will 
have developed a sense of ingenuity 
to provide facilities when they are 
not furnished by the school. Physical 
education should provide opportuni- 
ties for the individual to engage in 
activities which are, “physically 
wholesome, mentally stimulating. and 
satisfying, and socially sound.” 

Physically Wholesome means the 
control of tne physical environments 
stich as sanitation of gymnasium, 
playground and athletic field. It 
means the control of the development 
of the physical strength and vitality 
in accordance to the needs of daily 
life. It means the development of the 
fundamental skills of everyday living. 
It means the engaging in sports for 
the fun of them with out undue em- 
phasis on winning. 

Mentally stimulating and satisfy- 
ing. When physical development was 
considered the end, physical activities 


were not mentally stimulating nor 


'C. H. McCloy. Philosophical Bases 
for Physical Education. 
*J. F. Williams. Principles of Physi- 


cal Education. 


salislying. The individual was taught 


to function at the command of an 
instructor with little or no considera- 
tion for the likes or dislikes of the 
No 


given for the development of initiative 


individual. opportunities were 
and leadership. 
Socially 


sound, physical education must con- 


sound. To be socially 
tribute to social control. It must teach 
such qualities as, truthfulness, hon- 
esty. fair play, the give and_ take 
spirit, to be game losers, to be gen- 
erous winners, self-restraint, courage 
and self-discipline. 

If we were to examine our present 
day sport program in the light of the 
above criteria, it is almost sure to 
be found woelully wanting. But for- 
tunately, in the modern conception of 
physical education, sports are only a 
small part of the physical education 
program. 

A good physical education curricu- 
lum should provide an opportunity 
lor all students to take part in some 
activity suited to need and 
physical capacity. Activities should 
not require long hours of drill which 
consume time and energy to such an 
extent that they become work to the 
individual, instead of recreation. 

The men's physical education cur- 
riculum, here at Indiana State, has 
four lines of endeavor: 1. Preparation 
of future teachers of Health and 
Physical Education. 2. An Intramural 
program. 3. Intercollegiate sports. 4. 
Recreational facilities such as; use 
of gymnasium, horse shoes, hand ball, 
swimming, and tennis for those men 
students who do not take part in any 
of the first named three. 


their 


Preparation of Teachers. Majors 
in the field of Health and Physical 
Education are required to take sixty- 
eight hours of Health and Physical 
Education and allied subjects, in ad- 
dition to the requirements of General 
Education. This prepares them for 
teaching and coaching of sports in 
our high schools. One of the main 
criticisms of our young teachers is 
that they have not had enough practi- 
cal experience, in college, in the or- 
ganization and conduct of classes in 
the gymnasium. In order to meet this 
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criticism all physical education ma- 
jors are now required to take one of 
two courses, physical Education 171 
or 172, in which they learn many 
activities and how to teach the skills 
of each. After this course the Majors 
are required to take two consecutive 
terms of Physical Education 31. This 
is a non-prepared gymnasium course. 
During the first term, under the su- 
pervision of a member of the Physical 
Education department, majors are 
given further instruction in those ac- 
tivities they had in either Physical 
Education 171, Mass Activities, or 
172, Theory and Practice of Organ- 
ized Play. During their second term 
of Physical Education 531, the majors 
assume full responsibility as if they 
were in a regular teaching position. 
They now have an opportunity to 
make use of the materials they had 
the previous term. 


For other men students, who are 
not Physical Education majors, there 
are opportunities for them to engage 
in activities of their own choosing. 
Provisions as to time and equipment 
are made so that they can play hand 
ball, tennis, horse shoes, ping pong 
and use the floor when it is not oc- 
cupied by regularly scheduled classes. 

A program of six intercollegiate 
sports is functioning here at State. 
During this year about 1735 young 
men will take part in this program. 

Our Intramural program is open to 
any young man in college. Season- 
able sports are offered each term 
with suitable other 
awards for the winner in each sport. 
Last fall term over 150 men took part 
in Touch Football, Tennis, and Cross 
Country running. This winter term 
there were about 180 men_ taking 
part in two elimination basketball 


trophies 


Harry V. Wann 


Head, Department of Foreign Languages 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


Courses in foreign languages are 
offered in colleges and universities 
because the ability to read at least 
one language other than one’s own 
has always been considered one of 
the attributes of a well-educated man 
or woman. 

Specifically, however, courses in 
foreign languages at Indiana State 
Teachers College are planned to meet 
the need of 

1. Those who are fulfilling require- 
ments for the A.B. degree. 

2. Those who are fulfilling pre-law 
and pre-medical requirements. 

3. Those who have chosen linguis- 
tic studies as an important field of 
endeavor, with a view to using knowl- 
edge of Latin or of modern foreign 
languages as teachers, interpreters, 
translators, radio announcers, musi- 
cians (particularly singers), diplo- 


SO 


matic representatives, foreign corres- 
pondents, foreign commercial and 
industrial workers, and a_ host of 
other callings which pre-suppose some 
training in foreign languages, but 
which cannot be enumerated or dis- 
cussed here, for lack of space. 

Courses in Latin are planned with 
the following aims in views: 

1. To increase the student's ability 
to understand and use his mother 
tongue, through a better understand- 
ing of the meanings of words and of 
Srammatical constructions. 

2. To help him acquire a founda- 
tion for a fuller development of his 
professional studies. 

5. To increase the student's under- 
standing and appreciation of other 
peoples and of their contribution to 
civilization. 

4. To aid in the development of a 


tournament. In all 38 games were 
played. In hand ball forty-one men 
played in a single elimination tourna- 
ment. There were forty-two games of 
volley ball with about 190 men tak- 
ing part. Also an Intramural swim- 
ming meet was held. In preparation 
for this meet the men were required 
to take Physical Education 55A, 
Intramural swimming. They were re- 
quired to practice at least twice a 
week for the term. Credit is given 
for all varsity and intramural partici- 
pation. 

We. of the Physical Education de- 
partment, feel that we are making an 
honest effort to live up to the broader 
conception of the meaning of Physi- 
cal Education: namely, to satisfy the 
three-fold nature of man by offering 
him a program that is “physically 
wholesome, mentally stimulating and 


satislying, and socially sound.” 


cosmopolitan mind through a better 
understanding of our social and polit- 
ical heritage, and to broaden our 
social contact. 

The study of Latin helps to meet 
the needs of our American student to 
extend his linguistic horizon by dis- 
covering that the more he learns 
about the important ancestor tongue 
the better he can understand and use 
many English words. A study which 
enlarges the vocabularly and leads to 
a more discriminating use of words 
is beneficial to all groups of students. 
For this reason a great deal of em- 
phasis is placed upon derivations. In 
addition, a course is offered each 
year, with no Latin pre-requisite, in 
the current use of Latin and Greek. 
Attention is given to Latin words, 
phrases, quotations, abbreviations, 
occurring in English, and the deriva- 
tion of many of our common English 
words. 

To aid in the understanding and 
appreciation of references and allu- 
sions to mythology in literature, news- 
papers, magazines and modern ad- 
vertising, such authors as Ovid and 
Vergil are read in the original, with 
supplementary reading in English. 
More advanced authors, such as Mar- 
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Catullus and 


develop an 


tial Pliny, Horace 
Juvenal are 


appreciation of their literary qualities 


read_ to 


and to develop a capacity for such 
appreciation in the literature of other 
languages. 

The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion of the National Education As- 
sociation and Department of Superin- 
tendence states: “The function of 
our schools is to preserve and expound 
the funded wisdom of the race, of 
which much is classical, as well as 
to maintain, explain and improve 
American democracy.” In keeping 
with this declaration, by the study of 
such Latin authors as Cicero, an ef- 
fort is made to insure the acquisition 
of an understanding of Roman civili- 
zation in its manifold aspects, of the 
legacy left by it to the modern world, 
and of its influence upon the think- 
ing and achievement in_ literature, 
art, religion, government, and public 
and private institutions. Thus we 
hope to bring about a better under- 
standing of what is going on in the 
world today, with a knowledge of 
how it came about, its causes, origins 
and earlier history. 

The same general aims are implicit 
in our planning of courses in French, 
German and Spanish, but with a dif- 
ference in the manner in which they 
are implemented. Courses in modern 
languages are planned: 


1. To give the student a knowledge 
of French, German or Spanish as a 
medium of communication, written or 
oral, adequate for teaching, reading, 
research or conversation. 


2. To lead the student, by this 
competence in the language, to ap- 
preciate the literature and culture of 
the countries whose languages he is 
studying. 

3. To help prepare him for inter- 
national cooperation, hased on the 
understanding of our common cultur- 
al heritage. 


As to the method of instruction in 
modern ‘foreign languages, French, 
German or Spanish is, in general, 
the language of the classroom. In this 
way. the student acquires a certain 
degree of familiarity with the spoken 
language, which is not only practical 
in itself, but gives the materials stud- 
ied the permanence necessary for a 
true comprehension of French, Ger- 
man, Spanish and Spanish-American 
literature. 


In certain courses a study is made 
of the culture and customs of the 
various races who speak the languages 
taught. At the same time, students 
have ample opportunity to learn to 
express orally and in 
writing. In other courses the empha- 
sis is laid upon literary forms and 


literary movements, including the his- 


themselves 


The Department 


R. Wl. Masters 


Chairman, Department of Speech 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


There is a body of knowledge, both 
thetorical and poetical, which is the 
field of speech. This field is closely 
related to, but not limited by, other 
fields of study such as social studies, 
art, and English. Teachers of speech 
realize that techniques of presentation 
combined with adequate study and 


Marcu, 1952 


understanding of materials create ef- 
fectiveness in all practical and artis- 
tic expressions in speech. All speech 
training must be conditioned by the 
ever-present effort to correctly affect 
the ethical character of both the per- 
former and the audience. 

The Speech Department functions 


tory of the development of each lan- 
guage. 

The Modern Language Club and 
the Latin Club hold meetings regu- 
larly to foster fellowship among lan- 
guage students as well as to supple- 
ment the former classroom instruction 
with informal programs. The national 
latin honorary fraternity, Sigma Pi 


Rho, 


among Latin students. 


also stimulates scholarship 


A small reading room is available 
to the students of foreign languages, 
although it has not as yet been ade- 
quately equipped for the purpose for 
which it was intended. 


A specific problem of the depart- 
ment is the lack of audio-visual equip- 
ment and of facilities for its use. A 
language laboratory with up-to-date 
sound equipment such as in use in 
other progressive colleges and univer- 
sities is a comsummation devoutly to 
be wished”. Lacking these facilities, 
our departmental staff can only strive, 
by intensive work along other lines, 
to achieve results comparable to those 
attained by our more fortunate col- 
leagues in other institutions. 


The writer wishes to acknowledge 
the assistance of Miss Olga Peters, 
Associate Professor of French, and 
Miss Gertrude Ewing, Asssitant Pro- 
fessor of Latin, in the preparation of 
this report. 


in order to live up to this philosophy. 
The following outline presents the 
objectives and activities of the Speech 


Department designed to achieve these 
ends. 


OBJECTIVES 
A. For all students as well as those 
specializing in speech training: to 
render students more expressive and 
comprehensive through training both 
the mental and physical abilities no 
matter what occupations or fields of 
activities may be entered into in later 


life. 


B. For students training as teachers 
of all phases of speech: to teach stu- 
dents the skills, the facts, and the 
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methods required in the teaching of 
speech. 

C. For those interested in specialized 
iraining in a phase of the speech 
field: to provide specialized training 
in each of the following divisions of 
the field of speech: forensics, oral 
interpretation, radio, and theatre. 
D. For the student body in general: 

1. To add to the education and the 
culture of the student body by setting 
up speech activities in which stu- 
dents not enrolled for credit May par- 
ticipate and which the student body 
may enjoy through observation. 

2. To serve the community and the 
state through all kinds of public 
speech performance and to maintain 
good public relations. 


MEANS 


The following courses and activities 
are used as a means to reach the 
objectives and maintain the philoso- 
phy stated above. 


A. Courses 


1. 12 Jr. college courses: 48 qr. hrs. 
2. 32 Sr. college courses: 128 qr. hrs. 


3. 17 Graduate courses: 68 qr .hrs. 


4 


244 qr. hrs. 
B. Speech Activities. 

1. Forensics. 

a. The Indiana-Michigan Regional 
Tau Kappa Alpha Annual Discus- 
sion Conference. 

b. The Annual State Oratorical 
Contest for Indiana. 

c. The Intercollegiate Speech Tour- 
nament. 

d. The Delta Sigma Rho Debate 
Tournament at DePauw University. 

e. The Invitational Debate and 
Discussion Tournament at Indiana 
L/niversity. 

f. The annual contest on the sub- 
ject of international peace including 
divisions for both men and women 
in original oratory and extempore 
speaking. 


g. The National Debate and Dis- 
cussion Conference of Tau Kappa 
Alpha. 

h. Annual Oratorical Contest 
sponsored by the International Re- 
lations Club of Purdue University. 


2. Oral Interpretation. 
a. Poetry Playhouse. 
I. Story Book Playhouse. 


c. Chorus of Corinthian women for 
“Medea.” 


d. Organization of “The Oral In- 
terpretation of Literature Club” on 


November 2, 1950. 


e. Oral book reviews of current 
juvenile books for Laboratory High 
School. 


f. Stories told in the library of Lab- 


oratory School by members of Story- 
telling class. 


g. Creative Dramatics activities 
conducted by students from the class 


in Creative Dramatics. 


h. Choral Verse Speaking Convo- 


cation programs. 


3. Radio. 


a. From July 1, 1950 to June 30, 
1951, Indiana State Teachers College 
presented over WBOW aa total of 
3608 broadcasts representing 3,783 
minutes of radio time. Indiana State 
presented over WBOW-FM the to- 
tal of 352 broadcasts, representing 
5,506 minutes of radio time. The 
combined broadcasts over WBOW- 
FM and WBOW-AM result in a 
grand total of 728 programs, totalling 
7,289 minutes of radio time. 


b. These broadcasts were of many 
kinds of programs as indicated by the 


names of the different series put on 
the air: “For Parents,” ‘Weather 


Analysis,” “Fun With Music.” 
“Sportscasting, “Guidance Guide- 
posts, — “Places In the News,” “Cam- 
pus News,” “Forum,” “Portholes To 
Learning, “Peter Rabbit News Ser- 
vice,” “Choral Music,” “Story Prin- 
cess Of The Music Box,” “Stairway 


To The Stars,” “Science Series,” 
“Meet The New Teachers.” “Radio 
Guild Show,” and “Panel Discus- 
sion. 

c. Besides the radio audience for 
the broadcasts there were present dur- 
ing the year 26 different groups con- 
sisting of 1,022 people who watched 
from the audience room of the studios, 

d. During the year 54 members of 
the administration and faculty of 
Indiana State, citizens of Terre Haute. 
and visiting artists and authorities 


were microphone guests. 


4. Theatre. 

a. Sycamore Players present 3 ma- 
jor productions during the regular 
vear and one in the summer. 

bh. Children’s Theatre presents 3 
major productions during the regu- 
lar school year. 

c. The Workshop Players present 
15 to 20 different experimental pro- 
ductions in the Studio Theatre. 

d. Sycamore Players do one con- 
vocation each year. 

e. Theatre students 
plavs to schools throughout the state 


tour one-act 


for assembly programs. 

A chapter of Theta Alpha Phi 
is very active in upholding high 
theatre standards. The Cue, quarter- 
ly publication of this honorary dram- 
atic fraternity, is edited, printed, and 
mailed here at the college. It reaches 
56 different chapters in colleges and 
universities throughout the United 
States. 

g. During the year 1950-51, 164 
different persons participated in 28 
different which were 
given a total of 90 performances be- 
fore an audience of 17,756 people. 


productions 


5. Speakers Bureau. 
The Speech Department maintains 


a Speakers Bureau which supplies 
speech students for the programs of 
religious, and 
groups who call in requesting per- 
formers. All divisions of the depart- 
ment are represented in the bureau. 


educational, Civic 
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W. 6. Hessel 


Assistant Professor of Science, Chemistry Division 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


“Because of the increased complex- 
itv ol modern civilization and the 
advances in technological fields, sci- 
ence is becoming increasingly im- 
portant. It contributes to more of the 
cardinal principles of secondary edu- 
cation and represents a real need in 
both the present and future lives of 
all pupils.”* 

“Scientists frequently argue that 
apart from making science one's pro- 
fession, the chief advantage to be 
gained from the study of science is 
the scientific mind; freedom from 
dogma, hospitality to unexpected 
truth, the experimental attitude. Per- 
haps this is true—theoretically, we 
might become scientilic people; but 


we have not, and are not likely to.” 
“On the other hand the great 


source of intellects for the future, if 
not the intellectuals, is the hody of 
men trained for a profession like en- 
gineering or medicine or natural 
science—prolessions demanding intel- 
lectual stamina and encouraging in- 
tellectual curiosity. 

“So the next stage in the process 
of an industrial soeiety is purely to 
the range of systematic 
thinking to include not only the tech- 
nological processes but also the so- 
cial processes which hold men _ to- 
gether.’ 

A multitude of statements, like the 


above, that attempt to approve or 


increase 


disapprove of science as an important 
contributor to human welfare are 
available. The question of whether 
science is a panacea for the morbid 
infirmities of the human race will be 
long debated. 

The science faculty of Indiana 
State is engaged in giving reintorce- 
ment to increasing accumulation of 
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knowledge that science can do more, 
much more for today's civilization. 
Also that these contributions are not 
necessarily limited to investigation of 
natural phenomena and the forces of 
Nature. But that science and knowl- 
egde gained by the methods of sci- 
ence can help us remove difficulties 
and disease in mind and body as well 
as in our relationships with our 
fellow man. All of these are combin- 
ing to alliviate some of the elephan- 
tine adversities of our world. 

With such optimistic views concern- 
ing the contributions that science can 
make to the individual and through 
him to the whole field of human 
endeavor it is desirable to review the 
general objectives of the sciences. 
These objectives can be stated broad- 
ly in the following terms: (a) to give 
factual information so that we may 
better adjust ourselves to our environ- 
ment; (b) to help to remove our fears, 
our ignorance, and our superstitions; 
(c) to make us better able to solve 
our simple problems; (d) that through 
first hand experience, the inductive 
method, we may develop more satis- 
factory procedures and techniques 
and thereby developing intelligence 
to solve more complex situations. 
Since these are general objectives, 
and the science field is continually 
becoming greater in scope, it is neces- 
sary for convenience to attack these 
problems at I.S.T.C. in several ways. 

At Indiana State the functions of 
the department of science are met 
by development of curricula for the 
following four types of personnel that 
are to be found in almost all institu- 
tions of higher learinng. | 

I. The students who wish to take 
up the teaching of science as a pro- 


lession, regardless of the level at 
which he or she may finally work. 
This is our major interest. The stu- 
dent that hopes to teach any of the 
various and diverse fields of science, 
needs, in our opinion, a thorough, 
firm background in theory, in fact 
and application as it applies to his 
and to related fields. This background 


of knowledge is a prerequisite and is 


imperative for success. 


There is considerable evidence that 
the successful science teacher should 
he a stronger, better balanced indi- 
vidual in terms of facts, techniques, 
knowledge, experience, and ability 
than the student who will use his 
college training for work in industry. 
The opinions expressed by ro EA 
Manning” for success in industry are 
identical to those necessary for suc- 
cess as a teacher of science—(1) a 
knowledge of fundamentals, (2) an 
absolute and uncompromising integ- 
rity, (3) the ability to make friends, 
(4) the ability to analyze situations, 
(5) physical and mental health, (6) 
an intense desire to do things correct- 
ly. (7) a good memory, (8) the 
“know how” for obtaining desired in- 
formation, (9) a burning interest in 
his work and his profession above all 
else, and (10) an ability to use cor- 
rectly the tools of communication, 
speech, and writing, to be able to 
read and think in terms of present 
day economics. 


Perhaps the accomplishment of 
these ten suggestions are idealistic 
but our program strives toward these 
ends. 

II. Courses in Biology, Botany, Bac- 
teriology, Chemistry, Geography, 
Geology. Physics, and Zoology are 
available for the student who hopes 
to make science a career. For the stu- 
dent with these special science inter- 
ests our program centers around the 
acquisition of essentials of the chosen 
fields. Ceur science majors should 
be able to do competent graduate 
study if they so desire. If the science 
major so wishes, he should also have 
enough knowledge and skill to do 
satisfactory work in industry. 

Today because of the physical ex- 
pansion of industry and as a result 
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of the grants in aid and scholarships 
there is much opportunity for workers 
with science training. 

Most of the forecasts of demands 
for scientific personnel have been 
highly inaccurate. In 1951 there were 
approximately 60,000 unfilled jobs in 
these fields in industry and govern- 
ment. L. P. Krydies, Research Direc- 
tor of Organic Chemistry for Mon- 
santo Company, has said, “There is 
no end to the utility of products or 
by-products of research”. 

There is some comment that too 
many college graduates feel that they 
are prepared to do a particular job, 
rather than that they are prepared to 
learn how to do the work. The neo- 
phyte worker, it seems, is too depend- 
ent upon his memory, he uses little 
initiative. He needs attitude rather 
than aptitude. Again our science pro- 
gram is cognizant of these problems 
and works for their solution with the 
pupil. 

Today there is a great waste in 
trained personnel. A recent Harvard 
study of 4,000 industrial workers who 
had lost their jobs found that 66 per 
cent were failures because they could 
not get along with people while only 
34 per cent had inadequate training. 
Science continually emphasizes team- 
work and cooperative enterprise and 
we feel that our efforts in classroom 
and laboratory stress this idea. 

lll. A surprisingly large number of 
students majoring in science are util- 
izing these courses as pre-requisites 
in various fields. We feel that ser- 
vice courses, for the pre-dental, pre- 
medical, pre-engineering, pre-phar- 
macy, and other similar personnel 
are of utmdst importance. Conse- 
quently, our courses are sufficiently 
rigorous so that these students when 
admitted to their specialized fields of 
study will have the necessary tools 
for success. Yearly this attitude has 
paid off with acceptance of our sci- 
ence graduates into the medical, 
dental. pharmacy, and engineering 
schools around the country. Quite a 
number of these schools have had 
our products and are aware that our 
students can do a satisfactory job. 

IV. The development of a specific 
science program to reach the students 


who normally would have no college 
experience in this field has progressed 
very favorably. Science is a must in 
today's world when the educated 
individual whether he be artist or 
lawyer, salesman or teacher, clerk or 
politician should have some compre- 
hension of the about him. 
Benjamin Fine recently had an article 
in THE ETHYL NEWS, “Educa- 
ted Americans or Trained Robots’’,” 
in which he emphasizes the need of 
a well-rounded education for all with 


world 


some appreciation and comprehension 
of all the various phases and fields 
of science endeavor. Colleges and 
universities have changed their cur- 
ricula extensively in the past 100 
years. In the old days the curriculum 
was rather inflexible and it contained 
a high percentage of science. As a 
result the products of this kind of 
training were not deficient in knowl- 
edge of some of the laws of nature. 
Today we are becoming aware that 
some of our deviations from the field 
of science were not desirable. For 
example, a case of collosal ignorance 
was recently shown by a group that 
protested to the president of the Her- 
cules Powder Company concerning 
the installation of a new plant to 
produce hydroabiety! alcohol. To 
them alcohol, all alcohol, is bad. We 
have failed miserably when so-called 
educated people do not know that 
there are many alcohols and that the 
only one legitimately used in the 
beverage field is ethyl alcohol. With- 
out these other alcohols we would 
have few favors, like wintergreen; no 
good solvents for lacquers and finger- 
nail polish: no satisfactory smokeless 
powder: the pharmaceutical industry 
could do little extracting and proces- 
sing; no good preservatives. All of 
these we think are necessary to to- 
day's civilization. 

Our science department is also at- 
iempting to renovate the idea that 
Dr. B. D. Van Evera describes thus- 
ly. “The attitude of some individuals 
outside of the sciences is that history 
is a broad field, sociology is a broad 
field but chemistry, physics, mathe- 
matics constitute nothing more than 
a single street and two side walks 
which one can survey in its entirety 


by walking hastily down either one 
of the side walks on the street’? 
These fields of science have been 
increasing at such a tremendous rate, 
one cannot do much by window shop- 
ping in science or for science. Recent- 
ly the volume of chemical literature 
lor one year was computed. There 
was enough ready for eight hours a 
day, seven days a week, for not one 
but twelve years. 

The methods of science have heen 
widely discussed, some enumerating 
the steps in 1, 2, 3 order, others won- 
der if there is a method. J. E. K. Mees 
in his PATH OF SCIENCE leads 
one to the idea that there are as many 
methods available as the problem may 
require. But the phenomenal success 
of science is due to the inductive 
procedures that reqire fact, experi- 
mental fact, as proot for idea. Of 
course, there is much waste and it 
is difficult to control all factors but 
the results speak for themselves. So 
we utilize the laboratory as extensive- 
ly as possible. Perhaps our students 
are not always aware of the Latin 
derivation, “out of labor’, of labora- 
tory but even in this modern era of 
irying to get something for nothing 
most people are aware that Sophodes 
was right when he said, “without 
labor nothing prospers ; as was John 
Ruskin, when he said, “If you want 
knowledge, you must toil for it; if 
you want food you must toil for it; 
even if pleasure, you must toil for it”. 
Science is no exception. It is hard, 
uncompromising, truth seeking, and 
honest. 

In conclusion then, science is per- 
haps not a panacea for today’s ills 
but it is considerably more than 
a pallative for it can help us to solve 
problems by the constant develop- 
ment of new techniques and new pro- 
cedures that lead the way to the truth. 

In some small measure our science 
department helps others in addition 
to students solve their dilemmas and 
superstitions, for hardly a day passes 
that questions are not presented to 
some member of the. staff. These 
questions vary widely from important 
lo deciding who has won a bet, from 
interesting to ludicrous. For example, 


recently questions such as these have 
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been asked. “What kind of a shrub 
is this?” “What is the name of this 
bug, this bird, this rock?” “Do we 
have uranium around here?” “How 
can | kill water bugs?” “Where is 
the North Star?” “What is in this 
salve, this cigarette, these pills?” 
“What kind of water is this and is 
it safe?” 

These services are cheerfully and 
helpfully given, if possible, and help 
to make others realize the importance 
of science in today’s world. 

We fondly hope and have some 
basis for this continued hope that 
the science student will develop some 
knowledge of, and appreciation for 


science and the things of science. 
All people can approximately utilize 
the organization, 


the development 
of satisfactory methods and_tech- 
niques that have made possible the 
interpretation of the unknown in sci- 
ence. These objective characteristics 
and the absolute need for harmony 
so essential in the sciences should be 
a part of any educated individual. 
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The Workshop 


George Smock 


Chairman, Department of English 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute, | ndiana 


The English Summer Workshop 
seeks a practical answer to the prob- 
lems of teaching English. Here it is 
assumed that there is no one right 
method for all teachers, all students, 
and all classrooms. The problems are 
highly personal and the teacher must 
find personal answers to them. But 
intelligent teachers can gain much 
through an exchange of experience. 
The workshop provides for such an 
exchange. Teachers of all grade levels 
are invited to participate. In the past 
the groups have been made up of 
elementary teachers, high school 
teachers and apprentice teachers. All 
find that they have much to learn 
from each other. 


The experience exchange is not 
limited to the workshop members 
themselves. Successful teachers who 
have achieved national prominence 
are made available for consultation 
and instruction. Visiting consultants 
who have appeared on the workshop 
program include the following( Some 
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have served more than one year) : 

Dr. John DeBoer, University of IIli- 
nois, Editor of Elementary English 
and former president of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. 

Miss Luella B. Cook, Curriculum 
Consultant for the Minneapolis Pub- 
lic Schools and former vice president 
of the National Council of Teachers 
of English. 

Miss Florence Guild, head of the 
English department Shortridge High 
School, and formerly president of the 
Indiana Council. 

Dr. J. N. Hook, University of Illi- 
nois, author of Teaching High School 
English. | 

Mr. Herman Makey, Ft. Wayne 
High School. 

Miss Frances Mason, D. C. Heath 
Company. 


Mr. Justin Merriman, Houghton- 
Mifflin Company. 


Miss Mary Ohm, Woodrow Wil- 
son High School, Terre Haute. 
Dr. R. W. Pence, head of the 
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English Department, DePauw Uni- 
versity, author of A Grammar of 
Present-Day English and numerous 
other text books. 


Dr. Charles Roberts, director of 
freshman English at the University 
of Illinois. 


Miss Mary Ethel Thurston, Ander- 


son High School and formerly presi- 
dent of Indiana Council. 


Dr. Paul Witty. Northwestern 


University, widely known authority 
on reading and author of many text 
books. 

In addition to these visiting author- 
ities many members of the English 
staff of Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege have served as consultants. 

Besides this discussion of teaching 
problems the workshop offers each 
teacher an opportunity to work on an 
individual project. 
have included the preparation of a 
new course for the coming school 


These projects 


year, the revision of old courses: 
compilation of reading lists, collec- 
tion of teaching aids, the study of 
punctuation, and the study of gram- 
mar. The aim of this assignment is 
to give the teacher a chance to de- 
velop some plan for the improve- 
ment of his courses or his teaching 
skills that he has been unable to 
find time for during the regular aca- 
demic year. Members of the work- 
shop are also expected to do some 
reading in current professional jour- 
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nals. Brief reports on this reading 
are made to the group. 

The workshop was first conducted 
the summer of 1948 and has been an 
annual feature of Summer School 
since that time. It is sponsored by the 
Indiana Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish and is under the direction of 
Dr. George E. Smock, head of the 
English Department. 

The 1952 Workshop will be held 
during the Second Summer Season— 
July 23 to August 26. Visiting Con- 
sultants will include Dr. H. L. Creek. 
for many years head of the English 
of Purdue 


and prominent in the work of the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish and the College English Associ- 
ation; Dr. J. N. Hook of the Univer- 


Department University 


sity of Illinois, author of Teaching 
of High School English; Mark Nev- 
ille of the Chicago Latin School, 
formerly president of the National 
Council of Teachers of English and 
authority on reading problems; and 
Dr. R. W. Pence, head of the Eng- 
lish Department of DePauw Uni- 
versity and widely known as teacher 
and text-book writer. 

The workshop carries four hours 
academic credit for those who com- 
plete the term. It is possible to enroll 
for shorter periods for partial credit 
or to come as a Visitor. 

Many English teachers find that 
a heavy teaching load and a variety 
of official activities leave them no 
time for general revision of courses 
or investigation of new methods. 
[During the summer they are just as 


florence Curtis 


Head, Department of Physical Education for Women 
Indiana State Teachers C ollege 


Terre Haute, | ndiana 


Physical Education for Women at 
Indiana State Teachers College has 
from the beginning grown out of the 
real need of college girls. We of the 
present staff are proud of our early 
history, and like to keep alive for our 
present students the memory of those 
courageous pioneer women teachers 
who supported so whole heartedly 
the efforts of their students to per- 
suade President Parsons and his fel- 
low administrators to provide leader- 
ship and facilities for the first Normal 
School physical education classes. 
Mss Mary Josephine Anderson, ably 
supported by Edith Whitenack and 
Mary Moran, succeeded in starting 
classes which were first held in 
Chapel Hall in Old Main. Later, 
space was provided in the basement 
of North Hall and equipment was 
secured from Coates College when it 


closed. Miss Alice Wright, a gradu- 


Q2 


ate of Dr. Sargents Boston Normal 
School for Training Teachers of 
Physical Education, had come west 
to teach in Coates College. When 
this school closed in 1897, she be- 
came the first physical training teach- 
er for girls at the Indiana State 
Normal School. Many of our alumni 
will remember her as Mrs. J. B. 
Wisely. Mr. Wisely was for many 
years head of our English department. 

The program as it was developed 
by Mrs. Wisely and the four teachers 
who followed her* was planned to 
meet the health and recreational needs 
of the young women students. Today. 
we think of these phases of our re- 
sponsibilities as the Physical Educa- 
tion Service program and the Recrea- 


“Edith Love 1898-1903; Bertha Cur- 
ry 1903-1908: Edith Hamilton 1908- 
1910; and Edith Bailey 1910-1918. 


busy with graduate study. To such 
teachers the workshop offers an op- 
portunity both to pursue a practical 
project and to discuss their problems 
with some of the profession's leading 
authorities. 

The workshop also keeps the direc. 
tor and the English staff aware of 
current problems in teaching English 
in both the elementary and secondary 
levels. Too often college teachers are 
out of touch with the actual situa- 
tions for which they are preparing 
their students. The Workshop brings 
the teachers’ problems directly to the 
campus. By thus keeping the college 
alert to its main function of training 
better teachers the Workshop serves 
the institution as well as the indi- 
vidual student. 


tion program, popularly known on 
campus as the W.A.A. (Womens 
Athletic Association). 


As late as 1915 there were only 
three states with mandatory laws re- 
lating to the teaching of health and 
physical education in the public 
schools of the nation and less than 
fourteen degree-granting institutions 
giving professional training for teach- 
ers of physical education. The lessons 
of World War I. as well as_ the 
emergence of a new educational phil- 
osophy, rapidly effected the above 
situation. The General Assembly of 
the State of Indiana passed a law 
in 1919 giving to the State Board of 
Education the power to make provi- 
sions for suitable courses of instruc- 
tion in physical education for all 
pupils enrolled in the elementary and 
secondary schools, and made _provi- 
sions for the training of teachers of 
the subject in the state supported 
teacher training institutions. The pro- 
gram for the junior high school was 
outlined in 1924 and the one for the 
senior high school in 1928. 


Immediately after the 1919 law be- 
came effective Miss Lillian Sanger, 
(LS.N.S. 1919-1924) in charge of 
Physical Education for Women, 
planned the first professional course 
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for teachers of physical education— 
the so called “Two Year Supervisors’ 
Course. 
would seem that the course was at 
once popular with the students. How- 


From scattered records it 


ever, the administrative difficulties 
incident to adjusting such a strange 
child to the academic family were 
many and it was not until the school 
year 1922-1923 that the difficulties 
were finally ironed out and courses 
for the training of teachers of physical 
education were accepted toward meet- 
ing the requirements for a college de- 
gree. Officially the four year college 
course with a physical education 
major dates from this year. 


The curriculum for the training of 
teachers of physical education for 
men and women has from the be- 
ginning been sharply differentiated. 
It was felt that anatomical, physio- 
logical, and social differences needed 
to be recognized if activities were to 
be adjusted to the needs, the skills, 
and the interests of each group. The 
hasic sciences of biology, physiology, 
health education, etc. form a common 
background for the two departments 
as do many of the “co-recreational” 
activities which enrich the programs 
of both. To serve the basic needs of 
the modern young woman as they can 
be met by this particular area of edu- 
cational experiences the department 
at the present time offers: (1) Ser- 
vice Classes (2) Professional Courses 
for the Training of Teachers (3) A 


Recreational Program. 


The Service Program includes both 
courses offered to meet the college 
requirements for freshmen and sopho- 
more women students and_ elective 
courses open to all. The required 
course in fundamentals is planned to 
acquaint each student with her own 
physical abilities and limitations, to 
help her discover her potential inter- 
ests and skills, and to provide her 
with information about the facilities 
available to her through the depart- 
ment. Alter she has had this intro- 
ductory course in fundamentals the 
student is encouraged and helped to 
choose those activities which meet 
her individual needs best. Depart- 
mental facilities make possible a 
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rather wide choice. If she is of a 
vigorous type and a socially minded 
young woman she may choose basket- 
ball, soft ball, hockey, soccer, or vol- 
leyball; if she prefers individual sports 
she chooses tennis, badminton, swim- 
ming, archery, or tumbling; if she is 
musically or dramatically inclined she 
may choose any of the dance forms— 
tap and character, folk, square dance, 
or modern dance. In most of the activ- 
ity classes, groups of various. skill 
levels are formed so a student may 
find the working situation which is 
most satisfying and valuable to her. 
Courses in Body Mechanics are avail- 
able to those who wish them. 

Behind the planning of these di- 
versilied activities of the Physical 
Education Service program is the 
hasic purpose of strengthening the 
student health program ol the college. 
The program should serve the fol- 
lowing rather definite purposes: 

1. To develop a fine body in so 
far as possible in the time allowed 


for the program. Specifically im- 
provement should be seen in: 
Strength 
Endurance 


Skill, grace, and efficiency in 
body movement. 
2. To serve as a release from nerv- 
ous, emotional and mental strain in- 
cident to school life. 


3. To give an opportunity to prac- 
tice such socially desirable behavior 
habits as one associates with good 
sportsmanship, team cooperation, etc. 

4. To acquire knowledge of and 
skill in specilic games, sports, danc- 
ing, and other athletic activities; and 
an appreciation of their value as joy- 
ous, healthful leisure time activities. 

5. To develop habits of participa- 
tion in physical activities in accord- 
ance with individual needs. 

6. To develop a functional under- 
standing of all the factors necessary 
to the development and maintenance 
of an effective physical self, 
was obvious that the 

of the above goals 
could not possibly be reached in the 


Since it 
achievements 


amount of time allotted to instruction 
classes in this area, a supplementary 
recreation program developed. The 


Athletic 


Indiana State was organized by the 


Womans Association alt 
women students themselves to secure 
that purpose. It has been in existance 
since 1002, and since 1923 there has 
been no interruption in its program. 
The statement of purpose from page 
1 of the 1948 Handbook of the As- 


sociation shows clearly its function: 


“The purpose olf this Association 
shall be to promote high physical 
elliciency among the women ol the 
Indiana State Teachers College by 
fostering an interest in athletic activi- 
ties. By offering facilities, organiza- 
tions, and instruction in the greatest 
possible variety of activities, the As- 
sociation aims to stimulate partic- 
ipation of every girl in some form of 
wholesome physical recreation. It 
plans as well to give opportunity for 
the girl with special talent to develop 
that talent for her own. satisfaction 
and to use it for the good of the 


group. 


The second responsibility of the 
department has to do with the train- 
ing of teachers in this field for the 
public This responsibility 
follows the patterns developed hy the 
State Department of Education in 
conlormity with the 1919 law referred 


to previously. In Indiana we believe 


schools. 


that if an adequate motor play pro- 
gram is ever to he made available to 
all the boys and girls of the state 
every class room teacher should be as 
well qualified to teach in this field 
as in any other. To meet this basic 
need of the elementary schools a re- 
quired minimum program of physical 
education has been developed. In re- 
cent years a special area has been 
added in Health and Physical Edu- 
cation which makes it possible for 
elementary teachers who are interest- 
ed in this field to broaden and deep- 
en their skill and ability to organize 
and teach a more extensive program. 
The growing appreciation of the need 
of recreation leadership skills for 
youth has opened many opportunities 
to the skilled elementary class room 
teacher for service to children that 
are always personally satisfying and 
often financially advantageous. The 
above facts coupled with the in- 
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creased appreciation of school admin- 
istrators of the educational values in- 
herent in the play activities of 
children is stimulating the interest of 
future elementary teachers in this 
special area. 


The professional training of the 
high school teacher in this field has 
changed much since those few intro- 
ductory courses were first offered 
toward a major in 1922. Today a 
broad program of study leads to an 
Indiana teaching certificate based up- 
on the completion of (1) a restricted 
area in Physical Education (2) a 
comprehensive area in Health and 
Physical Education (3) a special area 
in Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation. The organization of 
courses and supplementary activities 
are pointed directly toward the 
achievement of the following objec- 


tives: 


1. To develop a thorough knowl- 
edge of and at least average skill in 
the activities which make up the 
subject matter of a well balanced 
program of physical education at the 
grade level for which the teacher is 
to be licensed. 


2. To develop a personal philoso- 
phy, cultural appreciation and habits 
of behavior compatible with all good 


Heavens on Earth. By Mark Hollo- 
way. New York: Library Publishers, 
1951, pp. 240 xvi. $4.75. 

This book is a balanced, fair, and 
interesting description of utopian 
communities in America over a period 
of approximately two centuries (1680- 
1880), with historical threads reach- 
ing back many centuries. 

There is no preface, and no clear 
statement of the author's purpose. It 
is probably intended for the lay read- 
er rather than for the professional 
social scientist. For the general reader 
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teaching, but especially with that 
necessary for a health, physical edu- 
cation and recreation teacher. 

3. To develop a functional under- 
standing of the principles of educa- 
tion as they apply to the subject 
matter of the area. 

4. To develop sound knowledge 
and increasing understanding of the 
basic sciences through their use in 
determining the choice of education- 
ally sound materials and methods, 
and to evaluate the effectiveness of 
the program. 

5. To develop beginning skill in or- 
ganizing, teaching, and evaluating 
successful teaching in this area: and 
to lay a firm foundation upon which 
increasing effectiveness may be ex- 
pected to develop. 

For the preparation of teachers in 
this broad area the Department of 
Physical Education leans heavily up- 
on other college departments for re- 
lated courses in science, social studies, 
art, speech, etc. 

Young women who complete any 
of the foregoing certification require- 
ments have open to them a great 
variety of opportunities for service. 
Since this is a teachers college the 
department points its program direct- 
ly toward this field, and especially 
toward teaching in the public schools. 


the author makes several contribu- 
tions to a field that seems to be gain- 
ing renewed interest. (1) Although 
other writers have given us more de- 
tailed and extensive accounts of some 
of these utopias, none has presented 
the comprehensive view which we 
find in “Heavens on Earth.” (2) Ad- 
equate historical background is woven 
into the content to enable the average 
reader to gain perspective of the 
larger utopian movement in a world 
setting. (3) Since some of the broader 
cultural setting which preceded and 
accompanied each movement is des- 
cribed, the reader may better under- 
stand the “whys” of utopianism even 
though he may not approve the move- 
ment itself. (4) The historical, relig- 


However, for the young graduate of 
ability and 
superior motor skills there are oppor- 
tunities for advanced study and teach.- 
ing on the college and university 
level. In addition there are Many pro- 
fessional openings for which educa- 
lion in this area provides desirable 
basic training. Group work agencies 
such as the Y.W.C.A., Girl Scouts. 
Camp Fire Girls, and Girls Clubs of 
America often recruit administrators 
and leaders with Physical Education 
majors. Public recreation departments 


exceptional scholastic 


are increasingly interested in well 
trained and experiences recreation 
leaders. Summer playground workers 
and camp leaders are in great de- 
mand. Health Education positions are 
available in public and private agen- 
cies. Physical therapy is a growing 
profession for which young women 
trained in Health and Physical Edu- 
cation seem to be well adapted. The 
armed services are especially active 
in their recruitment program among 
recent graduates and offer many fine 
opportunities for training for quali- 
fied individuals. Since there are so 
many possibilities of employment for 
young women trained in this area it 
is not strange that the available sup- 
ply of graduates each year falls far 
short of the number needed. 


ious, and other cultural threads help 
clarify the interrelationships of the 
various utopian efforts. Utopianism 
was more than a series of isolated 
abortive sorties on the frontier of 
human experience, and organized by 
frustrated neurotics and psychopaths. 
L'topianism is presented as a response 
to human needs in a period of cultur- 
al change and upheaval; it has roots 
in the distant past and its branches 
reach toward the future. 

The author reviews some signili- 
cant old facts of history that have 
been ignored by many social scien- 
tists, or considered inconsequential. 
(1) There were religious liberals and 
reformists (heretics) throughout the 


darkest of the “Dark Ages.” Although 
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relatively small in numbers, they car- 
ried the torch of religious and person- 
al freedom through a period when 
there was little freedom of any kind. 
(2) “Emancipation” of women is a 
much older movement than popularly 
conceived. (3) Utopianism has been 
concerned with more than economic 
factors per se. It arose, and has per- 
sisted, as an effort to achieve some of 
the ultimate values of life. 

The student of social science may 
find some disappointments the 
book. As a scientific social analysis 
it hardly compares with some other 
works. e.g.. Mannheim's “Ideology 
and Utopia.’ There is a lack of spe- 
cific references. Some of the author's 
conclusions are open to question and 
are hardly supported by facts. They 
seem to be mere opionion. On the 
whole however, the author has mani- 
fested unusual objectivity. 

Those who are anxious and dis- 
turbed about the revolutionary isms 
of our day should find some “peace 
of mind’, and a better understanding 
of radical movements through reading 
Holloway s interesting appraisal of 
utopian communities in America. 

—Cloyd Anthony 
Professor of Social Studies 


The Schools and National Securi- 
ty. Recommendations for Elementary 
and Secondary Schools. Edited by 
Charles W. Sanford, Harold C. 
Hand, and William B. Spalding. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
xviii - 292 pp. 
resulted 
from a statewide project which was 
developed under the auspices of the 
Office of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction in I[linois. It represents 
the cooperative work of three selected 
panels plus the critical analysis of 
numerous other persons to whom it 
was referred. The project began by 
bringing together a group of twelve 
distinguished discussants from many 
areas of American life to exchange 
their views concerning the present 
national security situation, and of 


probable future action that should he 
taken. 


This distinctive volume 


In estimating the national security 


Marcu, 1952 


situation, this group was of the opin- 
ion that. military strength is the first 
and most important need for national 
security. The panel took a very dim 
view ol possibilities lor peace by 
treaty or compromise, but felt that 
“peace is most likely to prevail when 
the most peacetul people are clearly 
the most powerlul.”’ This, of course, 
recognizes that the present situation 
can best he met by deterrant military 
power an_ instrumentality of 


peace. 


These estimates were later present- 
ed to a second panel made up almost 
exclusively of educators. This group 
had as their task the drawing out of 
the security situation as appraised by 
the first group in terms of its major 
education without 
reference to grade level or subjects. 


These 


generally in agreement with the basic 


assumptions and recommendations of 


implications for 


selected discussants were 


Panel I, but some of the members 
were of the opinion that opportuni- 
ties for compromise should not be 
overlooked. The possibilities of sup- 
port for peoples movements through- 
out the world was recommended as 
a possibility for overcoming the ideol- 
ogy of communism. 

In general, Panel Il felt that na- 
tional security first depends upon an 
enlightened citizenry which can be 
developed only through a program of 
universal education. In_ short, they 
interpret the role of the school as the 
performance of those fundamental ed- 
ucational tasks which sood schools 
have always attempted to achieve, but 
in addition the schools must do a 
better and more complete job than 
ever before. 


These estimates were later mailed 
to more than 130 members of the 
third panel. The majority of this 
group were educators from both the 


and 


These specialists were asked to tell 


elementary secondary levels. 
what they thought the national secur- 
ily program of the schools ought to be 
in regard to each of the subject areas, 


the suidance program, the health 


service, public relations, and other 


significant aspects of the school pro- 
gram. No one in this group was solic- 


ited for recommendations outside his 
special area of competence. 

Their recommendations clearly in 
dicate the critical role of teachers in 
undergirding the national security ef- 
fort. In studying the recommended 
role of the areas, the reader will all 
most immediately discern that only 
with good teachers in well-equipped 
schools with reasonable size classes 
can the school come anywhere near 
the goal which the national security 
effort demands. Thus, the first duty 
of the community is to provide the 
necessary tools for reaching the de- 
sired goals. The panel recognized 
that communities are not likely to do 
this unless they are kept informed re- 
sarding the problems. This would 
necessitate continuing school-com- 
munity consultation and participation 
in studying educational problems and 
in planning for the necessary strength- 
ening of the community and the na- 
tion through better education. 

The committee further stated that 
if the schools are to discharge their 
proper responsibilities in regard to 
civil defense, they must make sure 
that their faculty. the pupils, and all 
the adult citizens of the community 
have t-vo basic understandings. First. 
they must know that the central pur- 
pose of civil defense is to keep our 
armed forces supplied 
with those materials needed to defeat 
the enemy. Secondly, they must un- 


adequately 


derstand how to conserve lives on the 
home front. The basis of such plans. 
of course, would be determined by 
the liklihood of a community becom- 
ing a target area. 

When the panels had completed 
their recommendations, a _ trial copy 
of the report was mailed to over 2,000 
selected educators and laymen who 
later met together in one day confer- 
ences. At each of these meetings, 
criticisms were made and_ consoli- 
dated for use of the editors in re- 
Vising the final publication. To the 
reviewer, the process used above is 
evidence of the ability of educators 
and laymen to work together at all 
levels in attempting to make plans 
for the solution of significant educa- 
tional purposes. 

In evaluating the study, it must be 
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recognized that the panels have taken 
the position that deterrant military 
power is the best instrumentality for 
peace. There are, however, other posi- 
tions held by groups eqally opposed 
to communism. They contend that 
international tensions may best be 
solved by placing greater stress on 
international organizations, aid to 
people's movement, etc. For persons 
taking such positions, it is improbable 
that the report will offer adequate 
solutions. It is also recognized that 
the value of the study will be largely 
determined by the follow-up measures 
which are taken at every level to im- 
plement it. It is a study that is largely 
concerned with defining problems, 
and stating general principles rather 
than concern for the implementation 
of such principles. 

Although specifically based on the 
problems as seen by educators and 
laymen in Illinois, it has the same 
implications for education in all areas 
of the country. It is a book that 
should be read by all who are inter- 
ested in the role of the school in the 
present critical situation. It may well 
serve as a valuable guide to local, 
state, and national authorities in 
planning the educational program of 
the future. 

—Clyde E. Crum 


Assistant Professor of Education 


Local Public School Administra- 
lion by Benjamin Floyd Pittenger. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co-, 
Inc., 1951, xiii + 312 pp. $4.75. 

In the preface of the book the auth- 
or states the purposes of the book as 
follows: “Its first purpose is to intro- 
duce students to the very extensive 
literature of the subject. Its second 
purpose is to assist both prospective 
and local school administrators to ac- 
quire a better understanding of their 
professional problems and to develop 
better techniques for handling them. 


In the third place, by trying to orient 
local school administration within the 
larger background of state and federal 
activities, the book seeks to provide 
an introduction to the entire field.” 
An overview of the book indicates 
that materials have been made avail- 
able which would make fulfillment 
of these purposes possible. 

The twenty-seven chapters of the 
book treat the usual topics which are 
included in courses in general school 
administration. Some of the topics in- 
cluded are: the local board of educa- 
tion, the superintendent of schools, 
personnel selection, salaries, instruc- 
tional program, teaching and learning 
aids, student grouping, guidance, rec- 
ords, school plant, budgeting and 
public relations. Each chapter iS @Xx- 
cellently footnoted with numerous up- 
to-date references and a selected bib- 
liography of current readings con- 
cludes each chapter. While these bib- 
liographies are limited they represent 
the best in the literature. The author 
has provided both an author index 
and a subject index which are ex- 
tremely valuable. 

Although the writer has defined the 
local administrative unit as being 
much larger than many local units, 
nevertheless the basic principles of 
administration are applicable to the 
administration of small units as well 
as the larger units. Problems which 
arise in the small units are adequate- 
ly treated under the various topics 
discussed in the text. 

A strong feature of the book is 
the fact that it does not limit the ma- 
terials to the secondary level, but 
rather gives consideration to admin- 
istrative problems of all levels in- 
cluding both the elementary and 
secondary. In other words the materi- 
als are just as applicable and usable 
at the elementary level as the sec- 
ondary. 

The writer's many years of experi- 


ence has made it possible for him to 


write a book which is down to earth 
and practical in every respect. Both 
the experienced and beginning ad. 
ministrator will find much helpful 
material in this volume. 


—Lloyd N. Smith 


Professor of Education 


The Registrar. Thomas R. Connelly, 
The Washington Irving Publishing 
Newark, New 


Company, Jersey, 
1951. 83 pp. 

This volume constitutes a compact 
statement of the principal characteris- 
tics of the work carried on in the 
college or university office which 
deals primarily with admissions, per- 
sonnel services, student records, col- 
lege bulletins, registration and com- 
mencement procedures, statistical 
studies, evaluation of records of trans- 
fer students, recruitment, the admin- 
istration of scholarships, the institu- 
tional calendar, etc. 

The registrar, aS a member of the 
administration and through activities 
pertaining to every activity of the 
institution, is a very significant part 
of the public relations staff of any col- 
lege or university. He also performs a 
signiticant role in the guidance of 
students in completion of the require- 
ments of their chosen curriculums. 

The preservation of records, the 
compilation of reports, the issuance of 
standardized college transcripts, the 
certilication of degrees, the prepara- 
tion of institutional catalogs, are a 
few of the items which constitute the 
work of the registrar's office. In per- 
forming these duties well the office 
becomes a genuine and indispensable 
service station not only for the insti- 
tution, of which it is a part, but also 
for the entire constituency served by 
the institution. 

—Harry E. Elder 
Registrar and Director of Student 
Programs and Admissions 
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| ANNOUNCING SUMMER STUDY 


44 TEACHERS COLLEGE AT TERRE HAUTE 


¥- e Workshop in Elementary Art Education (Ist & 2nd weeks of first Summer 
|. Term) Workshop Director- Miss Olga Schubkegel, Director of Art, Ham- 
—) mond (Ind.) Public Schools and immediate past president of Indiana Art 
al Educators Association. 


| < Workshop in Elementary Education (jrd & 4th weeks of first Summer 
- Term) Workshop Director- Dr. Merle S. Brown, associate professor of 


u- elementary education. 

he ’) Band Clinic Workshop—June 19 - July 2 Workshop Director- Mr. Joseph 
” A. Gremelspacher, conductor of college bands and Band Staff. 

he @ High School Choral Clinic Workshop—June 23 - 28. Guest Director- Dr. 
ri Henry Veld, founder and conductor of famed Augustana Choir, and co- 


ordinating Instructor, Miss Ruthann Harrison, college choral director. 


@ Elementary Music Clinic Workshop—July 7 - 19. Workshop Director- Miss 
Evalene Bell, Elmwood Park. Illinois, and coordinating insrtuctor, Miss 


re- 
Gertrude Mever of the college music staff. 
he e String Clinic Workshop—July 7 - 19. Workshop Director- Mr. Ralph Miller, 
of : | director of instrumental music at the Indiana State Teachers College L_abora- 
he tory School and College String Stalf. 
ra 
ii . Two Radio Workshops—June 18 - July 22. Workshop Director- Dr. Clarence 
the | M. Morgan, “Hoosier Schoolmaster of the Air’ director of college radio 
division. 
er- 
ice r English Workshop—July 23 - August 26. Workshop Director- Dr. George 
ble FE. Smock, chairman of English department. Sponsored by Indiana Council 
sti- of Teachers of English. Guests consultants to include Dr. H. L. Creek, 
Iso ) emeritus Professor of English. Purdue University; Dr. J. N. Hook, associate 
s professor of English, University of Illinois; Dr. R. W. Pence, head of 


English department, DePauw University: and Dr. Hazel T. Pfennig and 
Miss Mary R. McBeth of the college English Staff. 


r 
t VISIT EUROPE ON THE 1952 SUMMER ART APPRECIATION TOUR 
s —sponsored by Indiana State Teachers College and Indiana University. See seven 


| European countries — Sail from New York July 2. Return to U. S. August 235. 


Write Miss Betty Foster, tour director for Indiana State Teachers College or Dr. 
Otto J. Brendel, tour director of Indiana University for full particulars. You can 
earn college credit at either institution. 
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GRADUATE CURRICULUMS 


Graduate students may prepare for the following certificates at Indiana State 
Teachers College. For additional information on graduate study, write to: Dr. 


Walter O. Shriner, director of graduate studies, Indiana State Teachers College. 


Superintendent's Certificate 

High School Principal's Certilicate 
Master Secondary School Teachers 
Elementary School Principal's Certificate 
Elementary Supervisor's Certificate 
Master Elementary School Teachers 
Librarian's First Grade Certificate 
Supervisor of Guidance Certificate 
Hearing Therapy Certilicate 

Education of Mentally Retarded Certificate 
Speech Correction Certificate 
Supervisor of Teachers-in- Training 


Supervisor in Psychology—School Psychometrist 


1952. SUMMER SCHOOL CALENDAR 


@ First Summer Term - June 18 - July 22 (5 Weeks) 
@ Second Summer Term - July 23 - August 26 (5 Weeks) 


@ _Mid-Spring Session — May 19 - June 13 (intensive four weeks study) 


@ Pre-Summer Short Session — June 2 - June 17. 


Sndiana State Teachers College 


at Terre Haute since 1870 
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